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Could this happen because you 
waited too long to order salt? 


Stockpile Morton Rock Salt now—without loss or 
inconvenience—for winter ice and snow removal 


Order Morton Rock Salt now—before the first 
unexpected storm ices your streets and highways 


Every year many highway officials find their rock salt 
supplies are short (or even non-existent) when the first 
snow storm strikes unexpectedly. Sometimes lives are 
needlessly lost in traffic accidents due to the absence 
of rock salt when it’s needed most. 


Send for free information today! 
Fill in and mail the coupon below for 
valuable help with ice and snow removal. 


C) Please send me your free book on ice and 
snow removal. [] I would like a Morton 
representative to advise me on how best to 
stockpile Morton Rock Salt for my town. 


Name W 
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Eliminate confusion, extra work and accidents by 
stockpiling Morton Rock Salt now. Store it in unused 
buildings, garages, loading platforms or outdoors near 
key traffic points. A Morton Consulting Engineer will 
be happy to advise you. 





MORTON SALT 
COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION 


Dept. PS-9, 120 So. La Salle Street, 
Chicago 3G, Illinois 








ANIMALS 
ARE THE 
CRAZIEST 
PEOPLE! 


They are for sure, when the wacky aggregation in 
“Highway Zoo" gives their impersonations of “the 
man behind the wheel" . . . there's a laugh and a 

lesson on every page. 


The colorful animal cartoons will catch the eye 

of every man... could even get a smile from 

the Sphinx. The full color cartoons and text 

blend perfectly, in this traffic safety message 

. its light and lively humorous wisdom will 
drive right through to the funnybone. 


“Highway Zoo" will give real zip to your 
safety efforts. It fits easily into payroll or 
mailing envelopes (and in pockets, too). 
It's printed so attractively, it can be used 
as favors at safety conferences, award 
banquets and luncheon meetings . . . 
there's even space for your imprint. So 
don't delay, order your copies today. 


Price each: 
| 10 100 1000 5000 10,000 20,000 


to to to to to to or 
9 99 999 4999 9999 19,999 more 


$.10 $.07 $.05 $.04 $.035 $.032 $.03 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 North Michigan Avenue «¢ Chicago 11, Illinois 
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N THIS, the 

blackest year to 
date in traffic §his- 
tory, the thin line 
holding its own 
against the Grim 
Reaper that stalks the 
nation’s streets and 
highways is the un- 
sung hero of metro- 
politan America, the 
traffic police officer. 





Given a little more cooperation by motor- 
ists, a sympathetic pat on the back by the 
Nation's public support agencies, and some 
additional help in the way of manpower and 
the enforcement agencies can move in now 
to check the traffic toll. 

From the “land of the midnight sun” to 
the darkest Sudan, policemen are an integral 
factor in the pattern of our life. Buffeted 
by icy gales or scorched by the sun, as the 
case may be, they patrol their beats, handle 
the day’s traffic, create order out of chaos, 
and make this world a safer place to live in. 

Too often, we take them for granted be- 
cause they are as much a part of our well- 
ordered lives as butter on the table or the 
morning's mail. But it takes a lot of plan- 
ning and work and sacrifice to keep traffic 
rolling safely and expeditiously. 

Next time you encounter a traffic officer, 
give him a smile instead of a growl. Say 
something nice to him, better still drive 
sanely, intelligently and he'll have you in 
his good book from now on. 

How about it? 


In Austin, Texas, a new service station 
offered a free oil change to some lucky 
motorist. 

The winner drove up to collect in a diesel 
moving van. It took 40 quarts of oil. 


A seven-year-old boy in Darrow, England, 
recently hit the ticket jackpot recently when 
his case was called in Juvenile court. 

It seems he was charged with driving a 
loaded beer truck 150 yards, driving another 
truck and a car several miles before wreck- 
ing them, attempting to take a double- 
decker bus from the bus station, and driving 
a milk cart team at fast speed. 

His father was warned that he would be 
fined $280, if sonny takes the wheels or 
the reins again. 
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The Panel Discusses: 














The Question: 


“Local safety organizations are essential 
for organizing public support for traffic 
safety—‘What is the place of the Police Ad- 
ministrator in such organizations and activi- 
ties?” ”” 


The Participants: 


Col. G. R. Carrel, Chief, Colorado State Pa- 
trol, Denver, Colo. 

Joseph A. Childs, Commissioner, Michigan 
State Police, East Lansing, Mich. 

Bernard L. Garmire, Chief of Police, Eau 
Claire, Wis. 

Col. Homer Garrison, Jr., Director, Texas 
Department of Public Safety, Austin, Texas. 

W. E. Headley, Chief of Police, Miami, Fla. 

John C. Kelly, Commissioner of State Po- 
lice, Connecticut State Police, Hartford, 
Conn, 

Roy D. Kerr, Chief of Police, Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Timothy J. O’Connor, Commissioner of 
Police, Chicago Police Department, Chicago, 
il. 

W. H. Parker, Chief of Police, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Col. C. W. Woodson, Jr., Superintendent, 
Virginia Department of State Police, Rich- 
mond, Va, 


The Answers: 


IAISON is the word that wraps up our “Panel-by-mail,” 

4 featuring ten of the Nation's top police administrators. 
Almost without exception they point out that the enforce- 
ment executive can be of greatest value as an advisor and 
counselor to the citizens’ safety organization. 

Years of experience in dealing with public support 
agencies have contributed to these answers, and local safety 
councils can learn much from them. 

It is obvious from even a casual perusal of these replies 
that they come from men dedicated to public service, and 
who have the willingness to work with other men of good 
will in forging a better and safer world to live in. If we 


“What is the role of the 


in the traffic safety 


are ever to learn to /ive with the machines we have created, 
it is by such cooperation and helpfulness as is demonstrated 
on these pages. 


CoOL. CARREI 

I believe the question might well 
be answered in two ways. 

First, the police administrator 
must use all of the facilities and 
prestige of his office and depart- 
ment to provide all possible public 
initiative for organized public sup- 
port programs. Because of his daily 
firsthand observation of the trafhic 
safety problem he can provide the 
stimulating information that in- 
duces a public desire to assist in his 
program. In my opinion this is the administrator's first 
duty. 


Col. Carrel 


Secondly, when time permits, his active participation in 
public meetings, panels, etc., can be most beneficial in 
providing his leadership in trafhc safety. 


COMMISSIONER CHILDS 
The answer to this question de- 
pends upon just what is meant by a 
“local safety organization.” If the 
Organization is in the form of a 
commission comprised of local pub- 
lic officials and the objective ts co- 


SS ordination of activities then the 

police administrator should be an 
f active member of the organization. 
be If the organization is in the form 


Com. Childs of a citizens’ public support group 
which is organized for the purpose 
In stating that a local safety counci! should not establish 
of building public support for traffic safety, then the police 
administrator should not, in my opinion, be an active 
member of the group. He should, however, maintain close 
liaison with the safety organization and should provide 
information and counsel. 


ren 


oe 
\ 


A local safety council should not be a policy making 
body but should build public support for good enforcement 
ngineering and educational policies established by those 
iblic officials who have this responsibility. It is, there- 
re, essential that these public officials meet with the 
ifety organization at periodic intervals at which time 
policies and proposed programs should be discussed. 
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Police Administrator 


public support groups?” 


policy, I do not mean to imply that they should not stimu- 
late and encourage local officials to take forward and pro- 
gressive steps. This the organization can well do by assuring 
administration that they will build public support for sound 
administrative programs and policies on the local level. 

Local safety organizations can also properly promote 
national and state safety programs on the local level, 
thereby making such programs much more effective than is 
otherwise possible. In doing this they must, however, 
have the full cooperation of local officials. 


CHIEF GARMIRE 
In my opinion, police administra- 
tors have a very grave responsibility 
to their constituency to assist in 
any way they can the organizing of 
a group of influential citizens into 
an efficient, conscientious safety or- 
ganization especially dedicated to 
the improvement of the application 
of the three ‘‘E’s’’ of traffic in their 
respective communities, 
Once such an organization is 
properly functioning, then I believe, 
the police administrator should position himself to provide 
pertinent information, counsel and close liaison with the 
group. By assuming this position the true import of the 
organization can be realized as it then will become a 
citizen’s organization in action. 


Chief Garmire 


COL. GARRISON 

Certainly, there is no one more 
vitally concerned with the work of 
such safety organizations or who 
relishes with greater anticipation 
the success of their activities than 
the Police Administrator whose area 
of official responsibility embraces 
the broad field of public safety. 

The conduct of a comprehensive 
and vital program by a local safety 
commission can serve to enhance 
and strengthen the official efforts 
of the police agency and, in fact, has the potential of spell- 
ing the difference between the success and failure of 
measures aimed and applied by law enforcement officials in 
seeking to attain the ultimate of traffic safety. 


Col. Garrison 


It would seem to me that the best results can be obtained 
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from the work of such citizens’ groups through assumption 
of a “supporting” role by the Police Administrator in 
serving in a strictly advisory capacity. 

The establishment of an ‘Advisory Committee’’ com- 
posed of enforcement executives in the locality who are 
directly concerned with the traffic problem should be an 
integral unit of the organizational structure of the safety 
council or commission. 

The basis of my opinion in this matter is predicated 
upon a two-fold foundation; namely: (1) How better can 
the citizens’ group acquaint itself with the general traffic 
situation and the specific problems of the community in 
that field than through consultation with the Police Ad- 
ministrator and members of his staff who are assigned to 
the traffic detail. It might be offered, in rebuttal, that the 
Administrator could amply fill this post through active 
and direct participation as a member of the safety organi- 
zation. While this position is deserving of merit because it 
is, doubtless, true, it would preclude him attaining the full 
measure of service which it might be possible to render 
because of the second basis of my opinion. 


(2) From the collateral advisory position, the Admin- 
istrator might very well be in a more strategic position to 
view the progress, or lack thereof, of the safety group's 
program from the perspective of the over-all problem and 
in light of continually changing situations. This, of course, 
is but a reapplication of the old adage that if one stands 
too closely, he may not be able to see the trees for the 
woods 


CHIEF HEADLEY 
The police administrator by all 
means should not be a member or 
active worker in the ranks of a 
citizens safety organization. This 
would make the organization ap- 
pear to be semi-official which in my 
opinion would detract from its use- 
fulness in gaining public support. 
However, the organization should 
utilize an official advisory commit- 
tee composed of law enforcement 
executives, traffic engineers, and 
other especially trained officials to provide the organization 
with the benefit of their advice through liaison and have a 
common ground for the discussion of local problems. 


Chief Headley 


COMMISSIONER KELLY 


It is generally acknowledged that 
without public support the best 
laid plan must fail. Support cannot 
be had without understanding. It 
must also be acknowledged that the 
police are an integral part of any 
traffic safety program and without 
their intelligent participation such a 
program cannot properly function. 

One of the principal obligations 
of a police administrator to the 
public and to his service is the ; 
acceptance of a key position in his local safety organization. 
The resources and information at his command can serve 
in the shaping of decisions and his personnel in the execu- 
tion of the plan. 


Com. Kelly 





Safety organization members are community representa- 
tives. The police administrator's position in the organiza- 
tion enables him, through a toutual exchange of ideas, to 
more efficiently adjust his department's facilities in support 
of any traffic safety campaign. 


CHIEF KERR 


Many police chiefs fail to realize 
that the police are an integral cog 
in a broad system interested in and 
responsible for the management of 
our highway transportation system. 
Thus, they sometimes tend to re- 
main aloof or apart from the central 
coordinating group. In other in- 
stances, they sometimes tend to ‘run 
the whole show” by themselves. 

To develop effective manage- 
ment of our highway transportation 
system, all necessary control elements—Legislation, Safety 
Education, Traffic Engineering, Driver Licensing (Police) 
Supervision and (Court) Enforcement—must be pulling 
together. Thus it is absolutely essential that their ~— 
information and public support efforts be coordinated, and 
that permanent, effective liaison be established on an organ- 
ized basis. One of the most important objectives of any 
traffic safety organization, whether it be a citizens’ safety 
association, a safety council, or the more formal and official 
trafic safety commission, must be to improve such coordi- 


Chief Kerr 


nation and liaison 

Because of the importance of the Supervision elemens, 
and the dependence of other elements upon the services 
performed by the police, the Police Administrator must 
support and enter into the business of such safety organiza- 


tions to the maximum possible, either in person, or through 
representation by thoroughly competent and qualified trafhc 
personnel of his department. Only in this way will real 
cooperation and co-management be attained 


COMMISSIONER O'CONNOR 


I believe the assistance of a Citi- 
zen-organized public support group 
to be an invaluable asset for any 
police Administrator 

In Chicago, we have a most 
friendly and effective working rela- 
tionship with the Citizens Trafhc 
Safety Board, organized five years 
ago by able business men, who have 
made an outstanding contribution 
to our traffic program. The pro- 
gressive steps in our accident pre- 
vention planning have been intelligently interpreted to the 
public, and positively supported by our citizens organiza- 
tion. The result has been that we worked in a favorable 
climate 


Com, O'Connor 


In addition to its extensive impact in public education, 
the CTSB has provided technical assistances and numerous 
incentives to advance departmental improvements. 


In my Opinion, a public support group should be inde- 
pendent of government, but assured of official cooperation, 
for the most beneficial results. This question can best be 
decided by the persons involved in the light of local condi- 
tions 


CHIEF PARKER 
Basic to any effective traffic safety 
effort in a community is an effec- 
tively planned and well adminis- 
ome program on the part of the 
official agencies. Naturally, such a 
4g can only be brought into 
eing through effective support 
from their elected officials, It is 
believed important that the public 
support agency in the community 
be independent so that in addition 
to support for good programs, con- 
structive criticism of weaknesses in the programs may 
be given. 

Members of the Los Angeles Police Department and 
myself are associated with the public support agencies in 
the community. We believe that our essential purpose is 
to provide information with respect to our policies, the 
reasons behind those policies, and advising as to areas in 
which the citizens of the community may be brought into 
a closer working relationship with the official agencies. 


Chief Parker 


CoL. Woodson 


It is my belief that the police 
administrator is of more benefit to 
a public support group, and to 
safety promotion as a whole, in an 
advisory or liaison status than as 
an active worker in the ranks. 

For many years, the average citi- 
zen has been cognizant of the im- 
portance of education, enforcement 
and engineering but he has left 
these measures largely to his officials 
without assuming any responsibility 
himself. Unfortunately, the job is too big a one for official 
action alone. Good engineering often places a temptation 
before the speeder. Enforcement cannot reach every vio- 
lator and depends on the citizen in that it must be backed 
by realistic laws with proper court and jury action. Thus 
education appears the most feasible method. 


Col. Woodson 


There appears now to be a wholesome awakening of 
the private citizen to the fact that he has a big stake in 
trafic safety and that its promotion is also his responsi- 
bility 

Consequently, I feel it is better for the citizen to work 
out and further his own program with such assistance and 
guidance from his police officials as he might need, Too 
long, he has left matters to his officials and active participa- 
tion by them would doubtless see the responsibility placed 
upon them again. Independent private action and leader- 
ship are drastically needed. 

In addition, the police official has a heavy responsibility, 
and an around-the-clock one, in administering his depart- 
ment. This responsibility must take precedence and active 
participation in civilian activities would certainly interfere 
with the manner in which it is discharged. However, the 
importance of all possible assistance and cooperation cannot 
be minimized. 





Visit the National Safety Council 
425 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Board 


Votes Increase in 


Council Dues and Prices 


TEADILY mounting costs of op- 

eration during the last five years 
were recognized by the Board of Di- 
rectors of the National Safety Council 
on June 21 when official action was 
taken to increase membership dues 
and prices of Council materials. Also, 
in an effort to broaden use of Council 
services, the price differential to non- 
members was substantially lowered 
and practically all present restrictions 
on redistribution of Council materials 
were lifted. 

The June 21 action followed pre- 
liminary discussion at the April 17 
Board meeting when the Board ac- 
cepted and approved the report of a 
Special Committee to Study the Finan- 
cial Problems and Possible Sources of 
Financial Support for the Council. 
This Committee, which has made an 
exhaustive study of the Council’s needs 
since its appointment last fall, was 
headed by Council President Ned H 
Dearborn as chairman. Other mem- 
bers were George A. Jacoby, William 
H. Lowe, Robert T. Ross, Herbert E. 
Smith, and John Stilwell. Mr. Smith 
and Mr. Stilwell are members of the 
Board of Trustees. 

The Board actions, based upon anal- 
ysis by the staff under the Board's 
directive of April 17, were as follows: 

Action No. 1. Gave first approval to 

revisions of the by-laws which will 

have the effect of increasing member- 
ship dues approximately 15 per cent in 
most categories. 

Changes in the by-laws require ac- 
tion at two Board meetings. The pro- 
posed revisions, therefore, will become 
effective only after adoption at the 
next meeting of the Board. In the 
meantime, the Board action on June 
21 provided for submission of the pro- 
posed changes to the various Confer 
ences. Comments from the Confer- 
ences will be transmitted to the Board 
prior to its final action. 

Action No. 2. Authorized the execu- 
tive vice-president to prepare and put 
into effect as soon as possible a new 
single price list for Council materials, 
the prices in such list not to exceed 
an average of more than 15 per cent 
above present member prices. 

Action No. 3. Authorized, when the 

new single price list becomes effective, 

a 10 per cent discount on all purchases 
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by Council members, except that indi- 

vidual members would not be allowed 

to purchase quantities of employee 
safety materials at discount. 

Application of these two actions in- 
volves not only development of the 
new price list, but also the working 
out of considerable administrative de- 
tail with respect to application of the 
member discount. Executive Vice- 
President G. C. Stewart stated that 
the exact date for initiating the new 
single price list cannot be determined 
at this time but that in all likelihood 
it will be about January 1, 1957. In 
the meantime prices to members will 
continue as in the present Service 
Guides. 

Action No. 4. Authorized immediately, 
and continuing until the new single 
price list becomes effective, the sale of 
materials to non-members at Govern- 
ment prices, as quoted in Service Guide 
2.1F. 
Action No. 5. Authorized the imme- 
diate lifting of all restrictions on the 
purchase and redistribution of Council 
materials, except that individual mem- 
bers be not allowed to purchase quanti- 
ties of employee safety materials at 
member prices. 

These two actions, as indicated, be- 
came operative immediately upon ac- 
tion by the Board. New efforts to 
promote the use of Council mate- 
rials among non-members are already 
underway and show promise of achiev- 
ing excellent results. 

The facts taken into account by the 
Board in arriving at the actions de- 
scribed above are fully covered in the 
staff report sent by General Stewart 
to Board members in advance of the 
meeting. The report follows: 

“At the meeting of the Board of 
Directors on April 17, 1956, the 
Board considered the report of the 
Committee and voted: (1) that the 
report of the Financial Support Com- 
mittee be accepted in principle; (2) 
that the recommendations in the re- 
port dealing with dues, prices, and 
services be referred to the staff for 
further analysis; and (3) that the 
staff be asked to propose appropriate 
implementing actions at the next 
meeting of the Board. 

“The recommendations of the Com- 
mittee, on which the staff was directed 


to propose implementing actions, may 
be summarized as follows: 
First Recommendation. That dues 
be increased and service credit be 
reduced. 
Second Recommendation. That 
prices of materials be raised. 
Third Recommendation. That there 
be a single price list for members 
and non-members, but that a suit- 
able discount be made to members. 


“The staff has made the further 
analysis requested by the Board, and 
herewith presents proposed implement- 
ing actions in connection with each 
of the Committee recommendations. 
In arriving at these proposals it was 
assumed that the primary objective 
should be to obtain the widest pos- 
sible distribution of Council materials 
consistent with sound financial opera- 
tion. Achievement of this major ob- 
jective, it was felt, would be in terms 
of the following specific aims: 

1. Retain present members 

2 Attract new members 

3. Expand material sales to members 

4. Develop the very large potential mar- 

ket among non-members. 

“It was apparent, in making the anal- 
ysis, that each of various alternative 
plans would promote some of these 
aims better than others. The staff, 
therefore, in arriving at its final recom- 
mendations, as set forth below, at- 
tempted to arrive at the best possible 
balance. While the actions proposed 
may not be the best possible for achiev- 
ing any one of the aims listed above, it 
is felt that they are the most likely to 
bring about balanced progress toward 
the major objective. 

First Recommendation. That dues be 
increased and service credit be reduced. 

“Increase in Dues. Staff analysis is 
in accord with the recommendation 
that dues be increased. Studies indi- 
cate that costs of Council operation 
have increased from 15 to 20 per cent 
since the last increase in dues, early in 
1951. The increases now proposed 
generally amount to 15 per cent, al- 
though there are some variations. For 
industrial dues, two new brackets have 
been added for larger companies. 


To Page 22 
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Trucking 


at the Congress 


By Karl Schulze, 


Mr. Schulze 


Senior Safety Engineer, Western Division, Standard Oil Co. of California, 


Chairman, Program Committee, Commercial Vehicle Section, NSC. 


N SPITE of many developments, 

improvements and better under- 
standing of why and how motor ve- 
hicle accidents occur, the sentiment 
still persists that safety is a tough com- 
modity to sell. The Program Commit- 
tee of the Commercial Vehicle Section 
will attempt to demonstrate this year 
that getting safety across to the driver 
is not difficult, if, suggested methods 
and expert advice on accident preven- 
tion procedures are followed. 

Topics earmarked for the 1956 Pro- 
gram to be held at the La Salle Hotel 
beginning Tuesday morning, October 
23rd, will include a debate on the sub- 
ject, “Do You Believe Getting Results 
from Road Patroling is Easy?” K. N. 
Beadle, Pacific Intermountain Express’s 
safety director, will lead the debate in 
which H. K. Halbrooks, director, ac- 
cident prevention division, National 
Automobile Transporters Association 
and Paul Killingsworth, safety super- 
visor for Eastern Motor Express will 
uphold road patrolling while S. E. 
Nelson, superintendent of safety, the 
Burlington Truck Lines and J. A. 
DePew, director of safety and person- 
nel, Dohrn Transfer Company will 
take on the opposing viewpoint. 

Win, lose or draw, those who attend 
this highly entertaining and stimulat- 
ing debate will come away with many 
fruitful ideas to apply to their own 
road patroling problems. 


Tuesday afternoon, three important 
phases of driver supervision will be 
discussed. J. E. Reid, director, safety, 
personnel, claims and insurance, Cen- 
tral Motor Lines, Inc., will indicate 
that “Reducing High Frequency Ac- 
cidents is Easy.” H. T. Walton, di- 
rector, department of safety, McLean 
Trucking Company, will show that 
“Correcting Accident Repeaters by 


Training is not too Difficult.” Round- 
ing out the supervisory topics will be 
Hugh Snow, personnel specialist, Hen- 
nis Freight Lines, to demonstrate that 
“Drivers can be Corrected by Counsel- 
ing.” 

Immediately following the three 
short presentations Tuesday morning, 
a series of three separate round table 
discussions will be conducted by 
Messrs. A. S. Lombardi, safety & per- 
sonnel director, Western Truck Lines; 
D. R. Lockwood, marketing safety en- 
gineer, Standard Oil Co. of California; 
and W. A. Duffy, director, safety & 
personnel, The Davidson Transfer & 
Storage company. Proof that more 
than 300 heads are better than one, 
makes these round table discussions a 
“‘must’’ both to learn and to contribute 
ideas on an “exchange basis.” 

Top fleet operators—and we mean 
the head men in their respective fleets 

will convince you Wednesday morn- 
ing that safety is an integral part of 
their job and you can help to make it 
that way in your organization if you 
know how. Leading off this important 
trio is M. R. Jensen, vice president, 
Consolidated Freightways, Inc., to tell 
you that “It’s Easy to get Active Top 
Management Support for Safety.”” Dan 
Dugan, president, Dan Dugan Oil & 
Transport Company, will suggest 
“How to get Financial Support for 
your Safety Program.” Discussing the 
working side of the safety program 
will be R. M. Wilkins, operations 
manager, Super Service Motor Freight 
Co., Inc., to help you “Get Line Super- 
visors on Safety's Side.”’ 

On hand to help you get the most 
out of these subjects will be three 
well known safety men acting as mod- 
erators at the round table discussions, 
namely, Messrs. W. G. Macintosh, 


manager, engineering department, 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity 
Company; J. P. Hightower, director of 
transportation & safety, the Greyhound 
Corp., and T. J. Biddle, motor vehicle 
safety engineer, United States Post 
Office Department. 

Wednesday afternoon, the key figure 
in your fleet accident prevention pro- 
gram comes into his own. Drivers’ 
likes and dislikes about safety pro- 
grams will be covered in three parts. 
The first part, “Getting Help from the 
Driver's Union” will be told by Bert 
Wheat, safety director, Eastern Motor 
Express. “Getting Drivers to accept 
Decisions Regarding the Preventability 
of Accidents” will be explained by 
L. F. Purves, fleet superintendent, The 
Toronto Star, Ltd. The last part “Us- 
ing Driver Awards and Bonuses to 
Good Advantage” will be discussed by 
N. J. Bleau, director of safety & per- 
sonnel, Automobile Shippers, Inc. 

Leading the round table discussions 
Wednesday afternoon will be Messrs. 
G. L. Smith, director of safety & labor, 
Motor Cargo, Inc., R. O. Olson, safety 
director, Dan Dugan Oil & Transport 
Company and W. L. Frigon, industrial 
relations director, Hennis Freight 
Lines, Inc. 

Doubting Thomases, fledglings and 
seasoned fleet safety men are urged to 
attend the Motor Transportation meet- 
ings during the 44th Congress. It 
would be difficult to find a place to 
spend three more a days in 
the cause of better fleet operations any- 
where. Let the experts dispel your un- 
belief and let the facts convince you 
safety 7s easy! 

Thursday morning's Joint Commer- 
cial Vehicle and Transit Session listed 
separately, promises to be an outstand- 
ing event. 
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Transit 


at the Congress 


By R. D. Cassell, 


General Manager, Safety Motor Transit Corp., Roanoke, Va., 
and Chairman, Program Committee, Transit Section, NSC 


TWO-DAY course covering all 

phases of passenger and _ traffic 
accident prevention in the transit in- 
dustry and taught by the industry's 
top experts from the United States 
and Canada is the best way to describe 
the Transit Section program to be 
presented at the 44th National Safety 
Congress and Exposition in Chicago 
in October. 


Program Chairman R. D. Cassell, 
general manager of the Safety Motor 
Transit Corporation of Roanoke, Va. 
and members of his committee have 
designed a fast moving program which 
will include speakers and discussion 
leaders. 

Keynote of the program will be a 
close look at transit accident costs as 
of mid-1956 presented by Howard M. 
Baker, safety director, Montreal Trans- 
portation Commission. His talk is en- 
titled “Accident Costs —60 or 120 
Million Dollars Annually.” 

Merwyn A. Kraft, director, depart- 


ment of personnel and accident pre- 
vention for the American Transit 
Association, the industry's leading au- 
thority on accident provention, will 
then sketch out a plan of attack in a 
talk entitled ‘‘First Things First.” 

“Charting From the Record” will 
be the theme of the Tuesday afternoon 
session during which four speakers 
will tell how to apply accident analysis 
techniques to the problem 

J. W. Stowe, director of personnel 
and safety for the Lynchburg Transit 
Co., Lynchburg, Va., will spell out 
‘The How and Why of Accident 
Classification.” 

“The Magic and Mechanics of Anal- 
ysis” will be presented by D. L. 
Williamson, superintendent of safety 
training and instruction, Kansas City 
Public Service Co., Kansas ¢ ity, Mo. 


Former Marcus Dow Memorial 
Award winner Colin Dobell, director 
of transportation safety and training, 
British Columbia Electric Railway Co., 





Thursday morning the Com- 
mercial Vehicle and Transit Sec- 
tions will move into joint session 
for the climax of the three-day 
conference. They will be ad- 
dressed by 1955 Marcus A. Dow 
Memorial Award winner C. D. 
Calkins, director of safety, Pacific 
Motor Trucking Company. Fol- 
lowing Calkins’ talk, E. B. Lan- 
dry, director of safety and health, 
Bureau of Personnel, U. S. Post 
Office Department, will speak on 
the subject ‘‘Teamwork for 
Safety.” 

Presentation of awards to win 
ners in the 25th National Fleet 


Safety Contest will then be made 
by E. G. Cox, chief, Section of 
Safety, Bureau of Motor Car- 
rires, Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, Washington, D. ¢ 

This will be followed by the 
National Fleet Safety Contest 
Award luncheon, sponsored for 
the ninth consecutive year by 
General Motors Corporation 
honoring contest winners. The 
luncheon program will feature 
an address entitled ‘Life's Quiz 
Program” by Dr. William H 
Alexander, pastor, First Christ- 
ian Church of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Mr. Cassell 


Ltd. of Vancouver, B. C., will follow 
with a talk on “Strategy of Accident 
Cause Removal.” 

“Don’t Forget to Follow Through, 
the final paper in the symposium will 
be presented by L. E. Hall, general 
superintendent, Nashville Transit Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Theme of the Wednesday morning 
session will be “What We Can and 
Can't Do About Passenger Accidents.” 

Ralph P. Talbott, safety supervisor, 
Phoenix Transit System, Phoenix, 
Ariz., will talk about ‘Boarding and 
Alighting Accidents.” 

“Door Problems’’ will be the title 
of a talk by Charles E. Keiser, super- 
intendent of transportation for the 
Chicago Transit Authority. 

“On Board Accidents’ will be dis- 
cussed by J. W. Prutsman, safety di- 
rector for the Los Angeles Transit 
Lines, Los Angeles. 

“Traffic Controls and Street Handi- 
caps” will be presented in two parts. 
George W. Howie, director of public 
utilities for the City of Cincinnati, 
will talk about “Loading Zones.” “One 
Way Streets” will be discussed by 
Walter K. Fleming, manager of the 
Richmond division of the Virginia 
Transit Co., Richmond, Va. 

The final half-day session will be 
devoted to a series of work-shops at 
which the following topics will be 
discussed—‘‘Bus Drivers Have to Be 
Good,” “Train Better and Cut Costs,”’ 
and “Know Your Trouble Spots and 
Take Action.’’ Discussion leaders will 
be I. B. Goad, director of transporta- 
tion, Capital Transit Co., Washington, 
D. C.; Burns M. Franklin, supt. of 
training, St. Louis Public Service Co., 
St. Louis, Mo.; and A. D. Trumbull, 
supt. of transportation, Niagara Fron- 
tier Transit System, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 





Here’s a view of Chicago's new bus lanes, looking East on 
Washington toward State St. Under the new system only buses 
travel down the center lane, loading and unloading passengers 
from painted safety islands. Other vehicles move freely to 
either side, lessening congestion at intersections. 


In Garmisch, Germany, traffic engineers can finger their slide 
rules till the cows come home, and they won't make any impres- 
sion on the cows which have had their own bovine way in traffic 
for centuries. A. N. McCandliss, who attended the Northwest- 
ern University Traffic Institute army traffic course, sent the pic- 
ture to us. So you think we have traffic control and accident 
prevention problems! 


as observed by John Gwin 


HE AUGUST issue of Pustic SAFETY featured an 
article by W. Earl Hall, Editor of the Mason City (Ia.) 
Globe-Gazette, under the title, “For an aroused public 
opinion.” Editor Hall ex- 


pressed the view that an 
Leadership vs. 


Public Opini aroused public opinion is the 
ublic Opinion 


thing most needed if our 
country is to cope with its 
mounting highway slaughter. 

We thought you'd be interested in some of the mail that 
came in, so we picked up this from the editorial columns 
of the Globe-Gazette of a recent issue: “At times I 
wonder,” writes an Ohio safety friend, “whether public 
opinion isn’t already sufficiently aroused if appropriate 
leadership and guidance is made available.” 

I have no quarrel with the view you express,” the 
Ohioan added, “but occasionally I am reminded that en- 
thusiasm without direction doesn't accomplish much. | 
wonder if the public is not ready for more effective action 
than our officers seem able or willing to provide.” 

At our end of the line we are forced to concede that 
traffic safety has reached its highest state of development in 
those states where elected authorities have been willing to 
pursue a stern course of action against offenders. 


OLICE officials still disagree—and the public hasn't 
made up its mind, either—about whether it is better 
for law enforcement vehicles to be clearly marked or 
whether they should have in- 


conspicuous paint jobs, the 
To Paint, or 


: American Municipal Assoct- 
Not to Paint f 


110n Says. 
In a spot check of current 
Opinion on the matter, the association found the following 
Variations 1n opinion: 

In Chicago, new painting for 448 squad cars was ordered 
with a view to making them show up better and thus 
deter persons with criminal intentions. Previously, the cars 
were always black. The new design will be white tops 
with “POLICE” printed in large white letters on the 
black sides. On the other hand, the Chicago police, in 
recognition of the need for unpublicized work, will keep 
the plain black of their 75 detective bureau cars and the 


17 cars of the stolen auto detail. 
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Weighing in at the Sioux Falls Soap Box Derby is Dennis 
Foster, the driver. This “soap-box racer” carries the trucking 
industry's slogan for this year’s summer safety campaign, “Set 
the Pace for Safety.” 


Skid marks and a battered barrier in Fall River, Mass. show 
some drivers can’t see the highway for the signs. Longest skid 
mark measured 250 ft. Ignored warnings leading to the barrier 
included a flashing red signal light, a reflectorized sign 1,500 
ft. from the barrier, a shining arrow on the barrier, six flashing 
red lights and reflectors on the barrier. 


Safety seems to be sagging a little during Safety Week in 
Joplin, Mo., when a driver crashed into a safety check lane 
during free inspection. No cars were in the lane and no one 
was injured. The driver had nothing to say but was given a 
summons to appear in court. 
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In New York City, when council members talked of 
forbidding the police department to use unmarked cars, 
the head of the police defended this use by saying that 
they were assigned to areas where there had been numerous 
accidents and they helped bring about sizable cuts in the 
accident rate. The council had feared that motorists, on 
being approached by an unmarked car, would think they 
were in danger of a hold-up and a race between cars 
might ensue. 

Connecticut, New Jersey, and Washington are among 
states to use unmarked cars on rural highways. The Ameri- 
can Automobile Association opposes this, saying that clearly 
visible squad cars and adequate radar warning signs will 
secure voluntary cooperation from motorists without the 
need for an unpleasant “crackdown.” 

In a poll of Minnesota residents, however, the Minne- 
apolis Tribune found that while there was a split on the 
question, the majority—more than 70 per cent of both 
urban and rural population—approved of the use of un- 
marked cars in police work. 

Among the reasons advanced on both sides are: Pro 
drivers will be more cautious because they will never know 
when a police car is around; more violators will be caught; 
and if a driver is doing what he should, the markings on 
police cars do not matter. Con—in case of emergency it 
is easier to find the police if their cars are plainly marked; 


HE Roman Catholic Church is considering ecclesiastical 

punishment for persons found guilty of causing traffic 
accidents, Prof. Pio Ciprotti, a Canon Law expert, says. 

Ciprotti made the statement 
in an interview appearing in 
L’Osservatore Della Domen- 
ica, a magazine published in 


Vatican Magazine 
Hits Car Killers 
the Vatican. 

The magazine appealed for “Christian comscience’’ to 
halt the rising toll of traffic deaths. It declared the Fifth 
Commandment, “Thou shalt not kill,” applied equally to 
crimes on the highways. 

Ciprotti said ecclesiastical punishments could be handed 
drivers who avoid helping persons they injured, hide their 
identities, or who do not pay for damages they have caused. 
It could be applied to motorists driving without a license 
or while intoxicated, he added. 

Ciprotti declared that in the “gravest cases, such as hav- 
ing caused the death of a person,” one could consider an 
interdiction from entering churches or a ‘‘personal interdic- 
tion.” This is a prohibition to receive church sacraments 
amounting to virtual excommunication. 

Ciprotti said a decision to hand out ecclesiastical punish- 
ments could be taken by the various bishops who “know 
better than anybody else’’ the particular needs and condi- 
tions in their dioceses, rather than by the Vatican itself. 

A Vatican spokesman said, however, that a decision on 
the matter ‘could be made directly” by the Pope. 





ENFORCEMENT’S 
a Scientific Job 


By Raymond C. Hill 


Secretary, Police Division, NSC 


HE EARLY American police ofh- 

cer was cast in the role of a 
“night watchman” or as some called 
him a “roundsman.”” He dealt with 
the “night prowlers” and rough char- 
acters who preyed on the public. His 
duties were rather simple and called 
for frequent application of the night 
stick and a very elementary approach 
to the problem of protecting life and 
property. 

Horse and buggy methods won't 
work in this supersonic age. So the 
modern police executive has, of ne- 
cessity, been obliged to adopt up-to- 
date methods and techniques to meet 
the need for adequate police protec- 
tion. Witness the use of the poly- 
gtaph (lie detector), the use of 
modern communication facilities, the 
employment of electric devices to meas- 
ure motor vehicle speeds, the use of 
television monitors for controlling 
trafhc flow on expressways and turn- 
pikes and the actuating of traffic con- 
trol devices electronically from mov- 
ing emergency vehicles, chemical tests 
to determine intoxication, and many 
other scientific aids. 

Present-day police administrators 
are required to have a working knowl- 
edge of scientific devices and up-to- 
date methods if their departments are 
going to perform adequately their pri- 
mary function of protecting life and 
property. They must not only know 
how to operate scientific devices, but 
must also understand modern methods, 
particularly in traffic law enforcement. 

The police administrator must under- 
stand the principles and methods used 
to achieve a reduction in traffic acci- 
dents. He will understand that en- 
forcement is just one facet of the 
Action Program. He will know the 
importance of the police function and 
will recognize that there are areas of 
the = operation that overlap other 
fields. 

While formal education is primarily 
the responsibility of schools and par- 


12 


ents, the educational process is a con- 
tinuous one, and police find them- 
selves responsible for much of the 
safety education of adult drivers and 
pedestrians. Every police officer does 
this (for better or for worse) in every 
trafic contact, but enforcement officials 
can also promote understanding of and 
compliance with traffic laws through 
group meetings, discussions, use of 
media (radio, TV and the press), plus 
visits to the classroom, etc. The pro- 
gressive police department will coordi- 
nate its efforts with other agencies and 
still retain the main objective of the 
police function, that of applying en- 
forcement to those drivers and pedes- 
trians who do not comply voluntarily 
with traffic laws. 

Our present mileage death rate of 
6.4 deaths per hundred million miles 
resulted in 38,300 deaths in 1955. 
Even if we only maintain this present 
death rate, with the expected increase 
in mileage and registration, we will 
kill around 53,000 people in 1965. In 
order to keep from exceeding 38,300 
deaths annually (which will call for 
an all-out effort) we must reduce the 
mileage death rate to 4.6 per hundred 
million miles in the next 10 years. If 
we attain this reduction, enforcement 
agencies will have played a leading 
role. 

To play this role effectively both 
the police administrators and the line 
officers must know what is meant by, 
and take advantage of, such techniques 
as “origin and destination” studies, 
“traffic flow” studies and maps, acci- 
dent investigation techniques, effective 
use of accident records, enforcement 
indexes, as well as selective enforce- 
ment and other scientific methods. 

In the investigation of leaving the 
scene (hit-and-run) accidents, the 
modern police department must fre- 
quently make use of all the scientific 
aids at their command to locate the 
traffic violators and the vehicles in- 
volved. This may require paint and 
metal analyses in the laboratory, iden- 


tification of human hair, soil analyses, 
and identification of known and un- 
known textiles and blood typing. Some 
of the methods used in solving this 
type of traffic violation have been as 
noteworthy as those in the most sensa- 
tional murder cases. 

The police administrator must have 
a working knowledge of ‘human rela- 
tions” and be a good public relations 
man. He should have more than a 
speaking acquaintance with the social 
sciences and practical psychology. 

These qualifications call for a prac- 
tical man, one with the ability to rea- 
lize his own limitations. He will have 
Opportunity to show how practical he 
is when the traffic engineering func- 
tion is dumped squarely in his lap 
especially if he is the top enforcement 
official in a city of 50,000 population 
or less. 

When such a police executive is 
forced to take over the traffic engineer- 
ing function, he should know where 
to turn for help. He needs technical 
assistance and can and should enlist 
the aid of the city engineer, who 
rightly, should accept responsibility for 
traffic engineering. Then, too, he can 
solicit the help of the state traffic 
engineer. 

With these engineering departments 
aiding him, the enforcement official 
can present the problem to the city 
government — city manager, council, 
mayor, etc.—usually finding both 
budget and public support for the em- 
ployment of a traffic engineering con- 
sultant. 

As pointed out in the Annual In- 
ventory of Traffic Safety Activities— 
the yardstick of the Action Program, 
conducted by the National Safety 
Council, every city needs traffic engi- 
neering. 

But, nowhere in the plans and blue- 
prints for traffic safety is there a 
single word that states an enforcement 
official is, per se, a traffic engineer. 
And nobody expects him to be one. 
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Plagued as he is with the necessity 
of handling this complex addition to 
his regular job of enforcement, he will 
find aid and comfort in a perusal of 
the Action Program of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference* and in 
the publication “Traffic Engineering 
Guide” which is distributed to all 
smaller cities participating in the An- 
nual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activi- 
ties, conducted by the National Safety 
Council. 

In these two documents, he will find 
a wealth of information of help to him 
when confronted with the unwelcome 
addition of the traffic engineering re- 
sponsibility to an already overloaded 
trafic enforcement function. 

Without regard to the ability and 
training of a police administrator, he 
usually has more enforcement plan- 
ning and other administrative work 
than he can handle, and does not have 
the necessary time to devote to the 
many specialized functions of traffic 
engineering. In too many instances, 
police administrators have been forced 
to take over the traffic engineering 
duties, because a weak engineering 
program or no program at all offsets 
the effects of good enforcement ac- 
tivities. 

When the functions of trafhc engi- 
neering are the responsibility of two 
or more departments the result fre- 
quently is lack of coordination and 
overlapping of activities. An effective 
traffic engineering program must be 
coordinated because its broad scope 
comprises the collection, analyses and 
interpretation of factual data; traffic 
planning and design; and traffic op- 
erational measures. 

The parking problem requires police 
attention in planning for off-the-street 
parking facilities and for determining 
proper land use as it relates to safe 
traffic flow in their jurisdiction. This 


*The White House Conference on Highway 
Safety recommends that there be established in 
cities, having more than 100,000 population, a 
trafic engineering unit comparable in authority 
and influence to other major divisions of the de- 
partment of en works or corresponding or- 
ganization. It also recommends that there be 
established in cities of 50,000 to 100,000 popu 
lation at least one full-time engineer vested with 
sufficient authority to insure the adoption of ap- 
propriate engineering measures for safe trafhe 
movement. 

The Conference further recommends that there 
be established in cities having less than 50,000 
population, an engineer, preferably the director 
of public works, the city engineer or some mem- 
ber of his staff, with qualifications and experi- 
ence necessary to perform the functions of traffic 
engineering. 

Traffic engineering is a function that includes 
design and installation of physical traffic im- 
provements and is closely related to city engi- 
neering activity but not primarily concerned 
with driver control. It belongs in the engineer- 
ing or public works departments. However, if 
the traffic engineering responsibility must re- 
main in the police department then it is impor- 
tant that the person in charge take courses cov- 
ering basic traffic engineering. 
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Calling All Cars! 


HE familiar “Calling All 

Cars” is most appropriate for 
the competition in the 1956- 
1957 Police Division of the Na- 
tional Fleet Safety Contest. 


This contest, the fourth to be 
jointly sponsored by the National 
Safety Council and the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of 
Police, is open to all police fleets 
of five or more similar vehicles. 
There is a separate grouping for 
State and Municipal Police. Mu- 
nicipal Police Fleets are classi- 
fied into (1) Regular Patrol 


Fleets (10 or more vehicles), 
(2) Small Patrol Fleets (5 to 9 
vehicles), (3) Two-Wheeled 
Motorcycles and (4) Three- 
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One hundred sixty-eight police 
fleets participated in 1956 com- 
pared to 83 fleets in 1954, how- 
ever, only 20 out of 48 state pa- 
trols are currently reporting and 
only 12 per cent of the cities 
over 25,000 population are en- 
rolled. This is a far cry from the 
potential of more than a thou- 
sand fleets that could enroll. 


Statistical data, to be repre- 
sentative of police accident rec- 
ords nationally, must be much 
more inclusive. Plan now to enter 
your police fleet in the contest 
which began July 1. Entries close 
on January 15, 1957 and the 
present contest runs until June 
30, 1957. Write to the National 
Safety Council or the Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of 
Police for enrollment informa- 
tion. 
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is a trafhc engineering service, and 
should have the attention of trained 
engineering personnel. 

The increased demand on the traffic 
officer’s time has resulted in the use 
of women, or men, not otherwise fully 
qualified for full police duties, for 
clerical work, parking regulation and 
as school crossing guards. Women 
have served for many years in the 
criminal and social science phase of 
police service, but only in recent years 
have they been employed in traffic 
service. 

All of this points up the need for 
training for the patrolman, as well 
as his command officers. Most of the 


larger departments maintain their own 
police schools for both in-service and 
recruit training, but there are thou- 
sands of smaller enforcement agencies 
that have no local training facilities. 

It is the responsibility of city and 
state officials and civic leaders to pro- 
vide this training and make the Pres 
possible use of the investment in the 
police budget. Some few cities have 
provided forceful backing for their 
police administrators in the matter 
of training future leaders. Miami, Fia., 
is a shining example, as is Evanston, 
Ill. and there are others. 

In Oklahoma City, the insurance 
companies have joined with the safety 
council to see to it that funds are 
available (scholarships) to send men 
regularly to the Northwestern Traffic 
Institute. And there are other similar 
examples. 

But, too often, those who control 
the purse strings take the attitude that 
‘a strong back and common sense’’ 
ate the only attributes a police officer 
needs. They complain when the crime 
and traffic situations get out of con- 
trol. They expect untrained personnel 
to cope with complex police problems 
of today, and are surprised to find that 
the old “night watchman” approach 
to the crime and traffic problem will 
not do the job. This lack of training 
becomes increasingly serious, when the 
inadequately trained patrolman is pro- 
moted to an administrative position 
for which he is obviously unqualified. 

There are fine training facilities 
available for police officers at univer- 
sities and colleges. Every police chief 
realizes the need for this training, but 
is often handicapped by lack of funds. 
Some of the schools that specialize in 
training for particular phases of law 
enforcement are the Northwestern 
University Traffic Institute, the Na- 
tional Police Academy conducted by 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
and the Southern Police Institute at 
University of Louisville, and other 
schools and colleges that now offer 
specialized police courses. 

There is an increasing need for 
trained and qualified traffic officers to 
cope with the motor vehicle accident 
problem. Not only the quantity, but 
the quality of men assigned to this 
public duty is important! Civic leaders 
and city and state officials can do the 
traffic safety movement a great service 
by encouraging legislative bodies to 
appropriate adequate funds for both 
recruit and in-service police traffic 
training. 

Enforcement today demands training 
and scientific know-how! THE END 





Action Program Koll Call 


Nearly 5,000 delegates to the four Regional Conferences of the President’s 
Committee for Traffic Safety have returned home, brought the word from 
Atlantic City, Miami Beach, Chicago and San Francisco Meetings to put the Action 
Program to Work. They pledged organization of local safety councils to get 
the program off the ground. Here’s the box score on progress to date: 


Conference Objective 


Te attract, stimulate, inform and 
assist those persons who can most ef- 
fectively create, finance and conduct 
State and local citizens’ traffic safety 
organizations. 


ITH the Conference Workbook 

to guide them, provide a source 
of assistance where needed, and the 
three Inventories—yardsticks of the 
Action Program, delegates went home 
from the Regional Conferences, went 
to work on the bugaboo of traffic ac- 
cidents. 

This is the blackest year in the his- 
tory of traffic—a year when citizens 
can be organized to back traffic safety 
programs, if they are ever to be or- 
ganized, 

Here is a record of pledge and per- 
formance of all 48 states, as they were 
reported in summary at each of the 
conferences by Mrs. Raymond Sayre, 
and from field reports compiled since 
June 1. It should be noted that ac- 
tivities or achievements prior to the 
conferences are not being reported 
here: 


Eastern Region 


Connecticut: Pledged to hold statewide 
meeting in June as follow-up for more 


and better public support. 


Performance: The Connecticut Safety 
Commision has contacted all delegates for 
reactions. No statewide meeting planned. 
Follow-up activity limited to local level. 
New Haven Safety Council has requested 
appraisal of operations. Interest in 
strengthened citizen organization has 
come from Bridgeport and Hartford. 


Delaware: Pledged to conduct a finan- 
ial campaign for an adequate accident- 
prevention budget. Follow-up conference 


Performance: State council currently 
utilizing conference interest and partici- 
pation in financial and membership ex- 
pansion program. Conference emphasis 
on “grass roots” approach has helped 
generate interest in towns throughout the 
state for more support for the State 
Safety Council. 


-Maine: Pledged to go home and or- 


ganize the biggest unpaid lobby for safety 
in the history of legislative action. Fol- 
low-up conference. 

Performance: Statewide conference 
planned for Sept. 28-29. Governor's Com- 
mittee on Highway Safety is continuing 
local organizing work on a county basis. 

Maryland: Pledged the delegates as an 
interim working committee to work with 
the Maryland Safety Commission to carry 
out an “Action Program.”’ Follow-up con- 
ference 

Performance: Follow-up conference 
held. State has scheduled no activities 
on conference objectives at this time. 
Baltimore Safety Council has used con- 
ference theme to interest business leaders 
and others in upgrading Council opera- 
tion. ; 

Massachusetts: Pledged to work on leg- 
islation for safety. Follow-up conference. 

Performance: Work is continuing to 
establish a Joint Traffic Safety Commit- 
tee of the Safety Councils of Massachu- 
setts. No statewide conference planned. 
Extension work to communities being ex- 
panded by Safety Council of Western 
Massachusetts. 

New Hampshire: Pledged Follow-up 
conference. Challenged other states to 
match 47 per cent decrease in traffic 
deaths 

Performance: Held statewide confer- 
ence May 14th in Manchester. 

New Jersey: Pledged Follow-up con- 
ference, development of “‘safe-teen”’ clubs. 

Performance: No report. 

New York: Pledged Follow-up confer- 
ence, launching of statewide driver-test- 
ing and research program. Division of 
Safety pledged to endeavor to organize, 
solidify and stimulate the creation of 
statewide public-support organizations. 

Performance: Plan for a statewide pub- 
lic support organization composed of top 
business leadership, full-time qualified 
staff and adequate budget, proposed at 
New York Federation of Community 
Safety Organizations’ annual meeting 
June 29 by Robert Austin, Federation 
president, and director of public rela- 
tions, International Business Machines 
Corp. Meeting with other major safety 
organizations throughout the state covers 
next step in plan. 

Pennsylvania: Pledged Follow-up con- 
ference. Decided to make fuller use of 
the Inventories through the State Bureau 
of Highway Safety. 

Performance: Pending Governor Lead- 
er’s return from abroad, no official action 


has been taken, but preliminary plans are 
for a Follow-up conference before fall. 

Exchange Clubs in Pennsylvania have 
set up traffic safety committees following 
Conference recommendation. 

Rhode Island: Pledged Follow-up con- 
ference to spur organization of com- 
munity safety councils. 

Performance: Held statewide confer- 
ence May 31. Attendance included all 
delegates to Atlantic City Conference, lo- 
cal public officials, business leaders and 
state officials. Work now in progress in- 
cludes increased efforts to organize Rhode 
Island cities and towns. The Rhode Island 
Council on Highway Safety is coordinat- 
ing the work. 

Vermont: Pledged Follow-up confer- 
ence to develop organization of com- 
munity safety councils. 

Performance: Delegates to Atlantic City 
Conference plan to recommend the forma- 
tion of a Vermont Safety Council. Pre- 
liminary work now in progress. 

District of Columbia: Pledged reor- 
ganization of Traffic Advisory Board to 
include all groups, including women’s 
groups, labor groups, and citizens’ groups 
for a more direct liaison with officials 
Follow-up conference. 

Performance: No report. 


Southern Region 


Alabama: Pledged to sell a statewide 
safety program to state leaders and get 
grass-roots reports on programs adopted. 

Performance: State Personnel Safety 
Commission established by executive order 
of the governor. Dated December, 1955, 
acted on June, 1956. No immediate plans 
for Follow-up conference. ' 

Arkansas: Delegates pledged themselves 
to call on Governor and request forma- 
tion of a permanent state organization. 

Performance: No report to date. 

Florida: Pledged their interim legisla- 
tive committee to hold series of meetings 
to spark public support for coordinated 
trafic program statewide, including a uni- 
form traffic code. 

Performance: Governor's Advisory 
Committee on Traffic Safety met June 20, 
adopted resolution covering eight-point 
Action Program. Governor LeRoy Collins 
had created committee on June 5 by ex- 
ecutive order, with Mr. Loyal Phillips, 
publisher, The St. Petersburg Independ- 
ent, as chairman. Subcommittees named 
to consider problems in making Action 
Program effective. 
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Georgia: Pledged to seek organization 
of an autonomous State safety council. 

Performance: Margaret Mitchell Safety 
Council organized July 21 with 20 out- 
standing Georgians elected to its board 
of directors. A statewide, autonomous 
safety organization, it hopes (according 
to its organizers) to accomplish the same 
traffic improvement for Georgia on a 
statewide basis that the Greater Atlanta 
Traffic and Safety Council has accom- 
plished in Atlanta. 

Kentucky: Pledged to bring civic and 
business leaders together to organize an 
effective statewide citizens trathc safety 
group. 

Performance: No Follow-up reported. 
State Police plan to provide municipali- 
ties with more services. 

Louisiana: Pledged to seek decisive ex- 
ecutive and legislative action on four 
authoritative recently-completed traffic 
studies. 

Performance: Louisiana Safety Com- 
mission not operative. Local leaders press- 
ing for state action. 

Mississippi: Delegates voted to call 
the Governor to exercise his leadership 
in forming official state coordinating 
committee, in the formation of statewide 
citizen organizations and similar local ac- 
tion. 

Performance: 
reported. 

North Carolina: Agreed to make per- 
sonal contacts with legislators in support 
of state legislation, such as chemical test 
bill, statewide system of traffic courts, 
and motor vehicle inspection. 

Performance: Follow-up conference 
planned in conjunction with presentation 
of state analysis of Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities. Winston-Salem has had 
Follow-up conference. 


Oklahoma: Delegates planned to help 
develop additional local safety organiza- 
tions and to strengthen the Oklahoma 
Safety Council through broader repre- 
sentation and increased financial support. 

Performance: Stepped-up action re- 
ported in organizing efforts. Traffic sub- 
jects included this year in series of 
regional conferences hitherto exclusively 
industrial. Oklahoman industrialists sug- 
gested alteration of agenda of this year’s 
conferences to include traffic. 


No plans for Follow-up 


South Carolina: Delegates voted to 
form local traffic safety organizations and 
confederate them into a state organiza- 
tion and (b) to work for an annual 
Governor's Traffic Safety Conference. 

Performance: South Carolina State 
Highway Department has expressed need 
for an annual conference on traffic. Local 
organization under way. 

Tennessee: Delegate agreed to intensify 
the work of the Governor's Emergency 
Trafic Safety Committee at the state 
level, and to organize safety councils at 
the local level. 


Performance: No Follow-up reported. 

Texas: Delegates agreed to ask Gov- 
ernor to give formal, aggressive leader- 
ship in putting Action Program into 
effect. 

Performance: No Follow-up conference 
planned this summer. Freeport and 
Orange County local safety organization 
in planning sessions. Texas Outdoor Ad- 
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vertisers’ Association organizing members 
to work on local safety organizations 
where none now exist. 

Virginia: Pledged Follow-up confer- 
ence, organization of a state safety citizens 
group and safety council organizations at 
the local level. 





Tools for the Job 
GOURCE of information on the Action 

Program, with names and addresses of 
organizations which provide assistance to 
groups and individuals working on traffic 
control and accident prevention is the 
Conference Workbook. Copies can be had 
from the President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety, General Services Bldg., Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 

Information on the three Inventories of 
the Action Program can be obtained by 
writing the National Safety Council, the 
American Automobile Ass'n, and the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Cos. 





Performance: Some follow-up at an- 
nual conference of Virginia Safety Asso- 
ciation in Roanoke, May 24-26. Also 
additional follow-up at meeting of Gov- 
ernor’s Highway Safety Committee, and 
Advisory Committee to Governor's Com- 
mittee held in Richmond, June 1. En- 
dorsed need for organization throughout 
state. Plans now are to hold strong con- 
ference at time of presentation of 
Analysis of Inventories. 

West Virginia: Pledged publicity pro- 
gram and Minute Man speakers’ bureau 

Performance: Officials and State Safety 
Council are mobilizing strong statewide 
representation of business, civic leaders 
at meeting in State Capitol for public 
presentation of Inventory Analysis. 


Midwest 
Illinois: Delegates planned to call meet- 
ing of delegates (500 of them) attending 
conference to develop and finance a State 
citizens’ traffic safety organization. 
Performance: No Follow-up _prepara- 
tions reported to date. 


Indiana: The State Department of 
Trafic Safety and the Indiana Safety 
Foundation pledged themselves to de- 
velop local safety organizations through- 
out the state. 


Performance: Development of local 

safety organizations in discussion and 
planning stage. Broadened state program 
to include business and industrial repre- 
sentation and preliminary action taken to 
include these leaders as well as labor, 
agriculture and unions in local safety 
organization representation. 
_ Towa: Delegates planned to call a meet- 
ing of Governor's Lay Committee June 
25 to consider the formation of a state 
public support organization which could 
give assistance to the formation of state 
and local citizen safety organizations. 

Performance: Iowa Lay Committee on 
Traffic Safety met June 25, elected Floyd 
L. Link, chairman; L. E. Crowley, vice 
chairman, and Q. E. Thornbyrg, secretary 
treasurer. A study committee was ap- 
poiated to develop methods of integrating 
existing safety organizations’ work to 
make it more effective, develop strong 
safety organizations in every Iowa city 





and county. Special study into what 
caused previous state councils to fail is 
planned. 

Kansas: Pledged action to form a citi- 
zens’ traffic safety organization. 

Performance: Ninety Kansans met in 
Topeka in July and formed the Kansas 
Citizens’ Safety Council. Mark Robeson, 
Prairie Village, and board chairman of 
the Kansas Motor Carriers’ Assn., was 
named chairman. The Kansas organization 
will seek to develop local safety organi- 
zations in Kansas cities and counties as 
well as to spread public information on 
the traffic situation and develop public 
support for traffic safety activities. 

Michigan: Delegates agreed to form a 
citizen traffic safety action committee 
They appointed a temporary committee 
representing the seven constituent groups 
of the President's Committee, plus youth, 
to call on the Governor to form a per- 
manent committee to stimulate traffic 
safety organization and action in their 
communities. 

Performance: Temporary members of 
the Michigan Citizens’ Traffic Safety Ac- 
tion Committee (organized at the Chi- 
cago Conference of the President's Com- 
mittee for Traffic Safety) were, on June 
28, sworn in as permanent members by 
Michigan’s Governor G. Mennen Wil- 
liams in ceremonies at the State Capitol. 
Governor Williams called a Michigan 
Traffic Safety Conference for August 2, 
at which time the Michigan Traffic 
Safety Action Plan was discussed by rep- 
resentatives from the entire state. In ap- 
proximately six months a second confer- 
ence will be called when the official plan 
will be presented for the approval of 
the Governor by the Michigan State Uni- 
versity Traffic Safety Center. Judge John 
D. Watts, Recorder's Court, Detroit, is 
chairman of the Michigan Citizens’ Traf- 
fic Safety Action Committee. 

Minnesota: Pledged a survey of the 
state's traffic laws in order to bring them 
in conformity with the Uniform Vehicle 
Code. 

Performance: Official state agencies 
have taken preliminary steps for such a 
survey. Local safety organizations in 
Minnesota are coordinating efforts 
through the Minnesota Safety Council. 


Missouri: Planned a statewide confer- 
ence to create a state traffic safety organi- 
zation of its citizens at earliest possible 
date. 


Performance: Missouri Highway Patrol 
is cooperating with citizens’ groups in 
planning, counseling and coordinating 
work of conference slated for October. 
An adequate staff is being readied to im- 
plement recommendations of Missouri 
delegates to President's Committee Re- 
gional Conference on Traffic Safety. 


Nebraska: Adopted a resolution re- 
questing Governor Anderson to call a 
state safety meeting to enlist support of 
the Nebraska Safety Foundation. 


Performance: No reports available on 
action taken to date. 


North Dakota: Planned to broaden the 
program of existing State Safety Council 
and work for corrective traffic safety leg- 
islation. Also planned to establish safety 
coordinators in each of the State's 53 
counties. 


Performance: Follow-up meeting held 
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in Bismarck July 18. James Connelly, 
North Dakota Automobile Club, Fargo, 
elected new president of the State Safety 
Council. Broadening of the membership 
of the organization, work for corrective 
traffic safety legislation, and plans to es- 
tablish safety coordinators in each of the 
State’s 53 counties were discussed and are 
being developed. 

Ohio: 
State Capitol by July 
program. 


Delegates planned to meet in 
24 to plan action 


Performance: No action reported to 
date. 

South Dakota: Agreed to organize a 
state citizen support group and to work 


for an expansion of driver training 


Performance: No field reports of South 
Dakota action. 


Wisconsin: Voted unanimously to ask 
the official agencies and the Governor's 
advisory committee to conduct jointly, 
workshop conferences for the purpose of 
creating a state traffic safety organization 


Performance: Committee appointed to 
study safety organization for the State of 
Wisconsin. Subcommittee of 15 members 
headed by Bob Sorensen, of Racine, rep- 
resented industry, city and state officials 
and civic organizations, are seeking to in- 
tegrate traffic safety into existing Wiscon- 
sin Council of Safety. 


Western Region 


Arizona: Agreed to meet to create an 
effective public support program at the 
state and local levels 


Performance: No reports available on 


action taken. 

Anticipating need, has al 
ready formed California Traffic Safety 
Foundation with field staff to provide 
services and assistance to counties and 
communities in organizing for trafh« 
safety 


California: 


Delegates agreed to act as 
Colorado Citizens’ Traffic Safety Council 
to supplement the program of the State 
Highway Safety Council which is a unit 
of the state government 


Colorado: 


Performance: Citizen support group 
being added to state traffic picture. Met- 
tropolitan Safety Council at Denver 
working with official groups to make 
Action Program tick. Several Colorado 
cities have taken action to follow the 
recommendations of the San Francisco 
conference. 

Idaho: Delegates pledged to request 
Governor Smylie to call a meeting of 
temporary planning board to set up ma 
chinery for establishment of an Idaho 
Trafic Safety Council, privately financed 
and staffed 

Performance: Governor Smyle has ap- 
pointed a five-member planning commit- 
tee to follow through on recommendation 
of delegates. 


Montana: Delegates chose a steering 
committee to set up organization of a 
citizens’ support group comprising top 
level leaders in Montana to carry out an 
effective traffic safety program 

Performance: 
as of this date. 

Nevada: Delegates agreed to form a 
State citizens’ traffic safety organization 
and to call a follow-up conference in 
June 


No performance reported 





Comparing Notes 


pointed out. 


QINCE police activity is so closely 
linked with public safety, future 
planning by police and all interested 
in the safety field is becoming increas- 
ingly important, according to Chief 
George A. Otlewis, Chicago Park Dis- 
trict Police, and general chairman of 
the 63rd annual meeting of the Inter- 
national Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice, meeting in Chicago at the Conrad 
Hilton Hotel September 9-13. 
“Today more than ever before, it is 
imperative to anticipate public need 
in safety and law enforcement,’ he 


“Continuous efforts to pre-solve future problems, in addi- 


tion to present ones, now motivates our thinking.” 


Chief Otlewis cites traffic safety 


has contributed over the years to public saftey. 


as an example where law enforcement 
“As we have geared our 


operations to meet traffic needs, so we must prepare to cope with other 


conditions. 
ready to meet all of them,” 


Police today face many changing situations and we must be 


he said. 


“Because the police function largely as an emergency force as well as 


a controlling group, we have great opportunity to analyze 
Consequently, 


effects of problem situations. 


causes and 
we are often in the best 


position to recommend remedial action in many types of distress situa- 
tions, from bonfire control to crime reporting.” 


Chief Otlewis said comparing notes on problems and procedures is 


prominent in informal 
addition to the regular business of 


between-session 


discussions at the IACP, in 
the convention. “Interchange of ideas 


in this manner has pre-solved many problems by allowing the police in 
one locality to be prepared for some situation before it occurred in his 


area because he learned the solution from a fellow 


IACP member 


which results in preventive protection for the public.” 








Performance: Approximately 50 indi- 
viduals representing government and im- 
portant citizen interests throughout the 
state met in Las Vegas in June to form 
the Nevada Citizens’ Traffic Safety Coun- 
cil. A second meeting was held in July, 
and plans are being worked out for de- 
velopment of staff and program. 


New Mexico: Entire New Mexico dele- 
gation proposed to meet and set up a 
citizens’ safety organization, or to request 
the Governor to appoint a citizens’ com- 
mittee and to call a state conference on 
traffic safety. 


Performance: Governor John F. Simms 
called a Follow-up meeting to implement 
recommendations of the San Francisco 
Conference June 29, in Santa Fe. 


Oregon: Planned to add top leaders to 
strengthen statewide citizens’ safety or- 
ganization. 


Performance: A meeting of top business 
and civic leaders was held in July and 
tied in with expansion of “Oregon High- 
way Lifesavers” organization to the grass 
roots. Local safety organization being 
pushed. 


Utah: Agreed to form a special com- 
mittee of top business leaders to spear- 
head formation of a citizens’ safety 
organization, adequately financed and 


staffed to carry out an effective 


Performance: 


equipment. 





trathc 
control and accident prevention program 


Governor and Board of 
Examiners approved $90,000 increase for 
Utah Highway Patrol personnel and 
Utah Citizens’ Safety Council 
(set up at San Francisco Conference) or- 


ganized with approximately 25 top Utah 
business and industrial leaders on July 3. 
Mr. Larry Black, manager, Columbia Ge- 
neva Steel Corp., was named permanent 
chairman, an organizational chart ap- 
proved, and agreement reached that finan- 
cial assistance and a competent profes- 
sional staff is mandatory. 


Washington: The Association of Wash- 
ington Cities and many other statewide 
groups promised immediate action. 


Performance: Washington statewide 
meeting was held in June to follow up on 
recommendations of the San Francisco 
Conference. 


> 


Wyoming: A resolution, signed by 22 
members of the state delegation to the 
San Francisco Conference, called on Gov 
ernor Simpson to name a committee on 
safetv to create awareness of the traffic 
accident problem, to stimulate public 
Opinion in support of traffic safety meas 
ures, and to integrate citizen activities 


already in operation 


Performance: No report to date. 
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Safe Tires Save Lives 


By M. R. Darlington, Jr., Managing 


Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee 


HE nation’s tire industry will con- 

duct a unique fall traffic safety 
program designed to remind motorists 
that ‘Safe Tires Save Lives’ and to 
urge them to get unsafe tires off the 
road. The campaign is unusual in the 
manner in which it developed from a 
single idea into an industry-wide traf- 
fic safety activity. 

The program is the work of the Tire 
Industry Advertising and Promotional 
Advisory Committee to the Inter- 
Industry Highway Safety Committee. 
The Advisory Committee first met in 
December, 1954, to assist the Inter- 
Industry Committee in its safety pro- 
gramming for the tire industry, with 
the hope of putting some of the na- 
tion’s best sales experts to work selling 
traffic safety. 

Advertising and sales promotion 
managers, representitig tire manufac- 
turing companies, serve as members. 
The Committee has met at least twice 
a year since its first meeting. As a 
result of the interest, the tire industry 
as a whole has thrown its support be- 
hind national traffic safety programs. 

A year ago, the tire dealers were 
concerned with public apathy toward 
tire safety and recognized the need for 
a national tire safety program. Bill 
Deane, Roswell, New Mexico tire 
dealer and then president of the Na- 


tional Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association and W. W. Marsh, execu- 
tive secretary, asked Phil Friedlander, 
public relations director for the Asso- 
ciation to work up preliminary plans 
for a Safe Tire Week. The basic idea 
became the starting point for dev elop- 
ing a tire industry ‘Safe Tires for Safe 
Driving’ program to support the Pres- 
ident’s Safe Driving Day in December, 
1955. 

Success of this industry-wide promo- 
tion in support of S-D Day led to an 
informal meeting in Washington, 
D. C. last March to consider another 
tire safety program for the fall of 
1956. This meeting proved to be an 
“idea sparking’’ session. One link in 
the chain led to another and the final 
answer grew from group discussion 
and ‘‘brain-storming.”’ 

The advertising and sales promotion 
men were among the “idea men’ at 
the meeting. They joined representa- 
tives of the Inter-Industry Highway 
Safety Committee and the National 
Tire Dealers and Retreaders Associa- 
tion because their companies shared in 
a sincere desire to get unsafe tires off 
the road. 

H. F. “Hank’’ Cook of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Company started 
the ball rolling at the meeting by sug- 
gesting the tire industry conduct a tire 


Director 


safety program sometime before the 
winter driving season. A. E. “‘Scotty’’ 
Brubaker of the Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Company tossed out the idea 
of a program to stress tire safety dur- 
ing the fall “Back-to-School” season 
The group discussed the idea and 
agreed to schedule the campaign for 
the middle of September and to con- 
tinue it through the middle of Octo- 
ber. They experimented with several 
slogans stressing both the school and 
the unsafe tire themes until “Scotty” 
Brubaker rang the bell with “Safe 
Tires Save Lives.” The advertising 
men decided to add a line to the slo- 
gan for dealer promotional materials 
to urge motorists to “Get a free tire 
check here today!” 

The tie-in with school children 
opened a rush of suggestion for tire 
safety promotions that can be used by 
tire dealers in each community. Among 
them are ideas for school tire round- 
ups with prizes for children bringing 
in unsafe tires; Old Tire Corra!s; Safe 
Tire Badges for Safe Tire Sheriffs, 
School ‘‘Play-Safe Week’; and local 
tire check lanes to give free tire in 
spections to motorists. So it went, 
until the plans were pretty well 
sketched. 

The relationship between the adver 
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s ote ae ee te ee ta a oe. ae eas 
Members of the Tire Industry Advertising and Promotional Ad- 
visory Committee are shown with posters and other materials 
they prepared for tire dealers to use this fall in promoting 


ne ; 

M. R. Darlington, Jr., managing director, Inter-Industry High- 
way Safety Committee, (center) congratulates tire company 
public relations men after presenting special Inter-Industry 
Committee “Tributes” at a meeting in Cleveland. They were 


industrywide tire safety program. (Extreme right) M. R. 
honored for work on behalf of National Vehicle Safety-Check. 


Darlington, Jr., Inter-Industry Highway Safety Committee. 
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Name [ACP 
Award Winners 


Cite 8 states, 47 


cities for their 


Police traffic supervision in 1955. 


HE Irternational Association of 
Chiefs of Police has cited eight 
states and 79 cities for their police 
trafic supervision achievement in 1955. 


Four states and 39 cities will receive 
outstanding achievement awards and 
four states and 40 cities will get cer- 
tificates of achievement. 


Outstanding achievement awards are 
based on performance evaluations of 
90 per cent or higher for states and 85 
per cent or higher for cities, as rated 
in the police traffic supervision section 
of the Annual Inventory of Trafhx 
Safety Activities 


Certificates of achievement are given 
on the basis of 85 to 90 per cent per- 
formance evaluations for states and on 
80 to 85 per cent for cities 


The Annual Inventory of Traftx 
Safety Activities is administered by the 
National Safety Council. The police 
trafic section of the Inventory is under 
the policy supervision of the Interna 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police 
Achievement awards based on over-all 
trafhc programs of states and cities 
were announced in May 


Judges for the [ACP awards were: 
Commissioner B. R. Caldwell, Cali 
fornia Highway Patrol; Chief Carl F 
Hansson, Dallas, Tex., and Chief 
Bruce Weatherly, Madison, Wis. The 
awards and certificates will be pre 
sented in local ceremonies. 


The states and cities recognized by 
the IACP for 1955 performances were 


States 
East 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Delaware 


South 
(No Outstanding Achievement 
Award ) 
Certificate of Achievement 
North Carolina 
Virginia 


Midwest 
(No Award) 
W est 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Colorado 
Washington 


Big States 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
California 
Certificate of Achievement 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Cities 
(1,000,000 md Over Po 
(4 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement 

Los Angeles, Calif, 
Ce rtifi ate of Achievement 
Detroit, Mich 
Group 2 (750,000 to 1,000,000 
Population) (5 cities reporting) 
NO AWARDS 
(500,000 to 750,000 Population) 
(9 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Dallas, Tex. 
Certificate of Achievement 
Seattle, Wash 


pul ation) 


Award 


Group 1 


Gr up 3 





soon as made. 





UBLICATION of other top- ranking cities and states given national recog- 

nition for the excellence of their performance in traffic control and accident 
prevention work in line with the Action Program will be made promptly as 
Future issues of PusLi 
outstanding city and state traffic engineering programs by the Institute of 
Traffic Engineers, outstanding city traffic courts by the American Bar Associa- 
tion, and awards for driver licensing and periodic motor vehicle inspection by 
the American Association of Motor Vehicle Administrators. 
will be based on reports in the Annual Inventory of Traffic Safety Activities 
conducted by the National Safety Council. 


Sarety will carry the selections of 


All evaluations 








Group 4—( 300,000 to 500,000 Population) 
(11 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Indianapolis, Ind.; San Diego, 
Calif.; and Kansas City, Mo. 
Group 5—( 200,000 to 300,000 Population) 
(19 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Miami, Fla., and Oklahoma City, 


Okla. 


Group 6—(100,000 to 200,000 Population) 
(54 cities reporting) 

Outstanding Achievement Award 

Phoenix, Ariz.; Tacoma, Wash.; 
Pasadena, Calif., and Fresno, Calif. 

Certificate of Achievement 

Glendale, Calif. ; Berkeley, Calif.; 
Arlington, Va.; Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Sacramento, Calif. ; San Jose, Calif.; 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; Corpus Christi, 
Tex., and Austin, Tex. 


Group 7—(50,000 to 100,000 Population) 


(100 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Columbia, S. C.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; 

Topeka, Kans.; Springfield, Ohio; 
Evanston, Ill.; Burbank, Calif.; Stock- 
ton, Calif.; Lansing, Mich.; and Ingle- 
wood, Calif. 
Certificate of 
Jackson, Miss.; 
Raleigh, N. C.; 


Group 8— 


Achievement 
Saginaw, Mich.; 
and Lakewood, Ohio. 
(25,000 to 50,000 Population) 
(195 cities reporting) 

Outstanding Achievement Award 

Palo Alto, Calif.; Hayward, Calif.; 
Shaker Heights, Ohio; Vancouver, 
Wash.: Greenville, Miss.; Elmhurst, 
Ill., and Elkhart, Ind. 

Certificate of Achievement 

Enid, Okla.; Pocatello, Idaho; Bill- 
ings, Mont.; Clearwater, Fla.; Fuller- 
ton, Calif.; High Point, N. C.; Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo., and Huntington 
Park, Calif. 

Group 9—(10,000 to 25,000 Population) 
471 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 

Winnetka, Ill.; Hanford, Calif.; 
Ventura, Calif.; Bristol, Va.; Lodi, 
Calif.; Chico, Calif.; Birmingham, 
Mich.; St. Joseph, Mich.; Peru, Ind.; 
Newton, Kans., and Boulder, Colo. 

Certifwate of Achievement 

Ft. Collins, Colo.; E. Lansing, Mich.; 
Great Bend, Kans.; Aurora, Colo.; 
Renton, Wash.; Allen Park, Mich.; 
Richland, Wash.; Azusa, Calif.; In- 
diana, Pa.; Du Bois, Pa.; Port Angeles, 
Wash., and Corvallis, Ore. 

Group 10—(5,000 to 10,000 Population) 
(330 cities reporting) 
Outstanding Achievement Award 
Lockland, Ohio 
Certificate of Achievement 

Ft. Atkinson, Wis.; W. St. Paul, 
Minn.; Trumbull, Conn.; Quincy, Fla., 
and Thief River Falls, Minn. 
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RECENT editorial in the New York Times paid 
tribute to the Greater New York Safety Council. 
Pointing to the modest amount spent for safety in 
New York, the editorial said, “Over the years New York 
has incurred a debt of gratitude for important service in 
saving of human life and the reduction of human suffering 
by the Greater New York Safety Council. The Council 
has always operated on a modest budget, quite out of 
keeping with the breadth of its activities. New York 
spends less for safety per capita than any other major city 
in the country.” The editorial went on to point out the 
New York Safety Council has operated at a deficit the last 
two years, and that an absurdly small amount of money 
for such a city is what was needed. 


“The Greater New York Safety Council should be a 


cherished member of the family of good causes, not just 
a needy step-child,” the Times said. 


Hopper Appointed District Representative 

Robert D. Hopper has been named district representative 
on the Field Service staff, National Safety Council. After 
assuming his new duties the last week of July, he will 
headquarter in Denver, Colo., where he presently resides 
with his wife and two children. 

Since 1953, Hopper has been deputy director of the 
Colorado Highway Safety Council, a state agency, where 
he had experience in the development of highway safety 
programs, preparation of legislation, assistance to local 
groups, and cooperation with schools. 

Previously he had taught in schools in Achison, Kan. 
and Wheat Ridge, Colo., where he organized and taught 
driver education. He later served during one summer as 
safety officer for an emergency project with the U. S. 
Forest Service. 

Born in Fort Collins, Colo., he was graduated from 
Colorado A&M with an interruption for training and duty 
with the U. S. Navy Air Corp. 


Campbell to Direct California Foundation 

Earl F. Campbell assumed the post of managing director 
of the new California Traffic Safety Foundation, with 
headquarters in San Francisco, June 11. 

The California Foundation, recently launched by a group 
of —_ business and civic leaders, plans a continuous 
and extensive program devoted to the prevention of traffic 
accidents and the facilitation of traffic in California. 

Mr. Campbell's safety career goes back to 1935, when 
he was named manager of the Seattle Safety Council. He 
later became director of safety for the State of Washington. 

In 1939, he was named director of the Portland Traffic 
Safety Commission. From 1942-46, he was western region 
director for the National Safety Council. 

In 1946, he came to Chicago on his appointment as man- 
ager of the Council's Field Organization Department and 
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pr DE and joy of the Eastbay Chapter of the National Safety 
Council, Oakland, Calif., is this mobile driver-testing unit 
recently unveiled in the West Coast city with appropriate cere- 
monies. According to Clinton W. Dreyer, managing director of 
the Chapter, the unit will be used at public events, schools, 
industrial plants, trucking firms, etc., to spark public participa- 
tion in traffic safety activities. 


served in that capacity for seven years until his return to 
California in 1954. For the past two years as head of the 
NSC San Francisco office, he devoted his time principally 
to the development of the California Safety Foundation. 

Mr. Campbell is a member of the advisory committee, 
University of California, Institute of Transportation and 
Traffic Engineering and a member of the American Society 
of Safety Engineers. 

Canadian Safety Conference 

Some 175 delegates from ten provinces as far west as 
British Columbia and as far east as Newfoundland gathered 
in Winnipeg, Manitoba, May 8-9, to attend the second 
annual meeting of the Canadian Highway Safety Confer- 
ence. Chairman of the conference was W. M. V. Ash, 
president of the Shell Oil Company of Canada. 

After the opening general session, delegates reassembled 
in the committee of their choice. Five working committees 
were set up—public action, motor vehicle administration, 
law enforcement, engineering, and education. The public 
action committee considered that its primary task was to 
lay the groundwork for the production of a booklet or 
kit which would provide a standard recommended pattern 
to guide individuals or groups in the To Page 38 
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At opening ceremonies of Chicago’s new Municipal Traffic center are 
(standing I. to r.) Mayor Richard Daley; L. S$. Wescoat, vice chairman of the 
Citizens Traffic Safety Board of Metropolitan Chicago; former Chief Justice 
Edward S. Scheffler, and (seated) Chief Justice Raymond P. Drymalski. 


IGNITY, efficiency that comes 
with consolidation of traffic con 
trol administrative offices, and uni- 
formity of treatment for the traffic 
law violator are three of the many 
byproducts of Chicago's new stream- 
lined traffic court administration. 
Housed at 321 North La Salle 
Street, with a remodeling job that cost 
the city fathers $4,000,000, the new 
court building is a model of efficiency. 
The traffic courts, formerly housed 
in three different locations; the court 
clerk, with five former locations, and 
the traffic police administrative offices, 
formerly housed in three locations, are 
now, or soon will be under one roof. 
An immediate improvement brought 
about by centralization is in the greater 
number of police freed for duty on 
the street each day—equivalent to 200 
to 250 experienced men. Most of the 
city’s 5,000 officers will now spend 

















(above) The Traffic Violations Bureau’s new quarters and mod- 
ern equipment helps clerks and cashiers serve violators who 
wish to plead guilty to parking and other violations which can 
be settled there. Workers in background are handling parking 
fines paid by mail. Nearness of the bureau to the Loop is an 
added convenience to the public. 


(at left) Judge Alphonse Wells prepares to hear case in taste- 
fully decorated, well lighted, and air conditioned courtroom in 
keeping with trend upgrading importance of traffic courts. Cush- 
ioned individual seats have replaced the usual benches. Loud 
speakers make testimony easily heard by everyone. Other 
judges presently serving are Harry Beam and Cecil C. Smith. 
They are assisted by six referees. 


but one day in court each month rather 
than the two days required before 
centralization. 

Six referees aid the three traft« 
court judges in adjudicating cases. A 
psychiatric clinic and a new Trafhc 
Law Violator’s School are in the works 

And the record system, coupled 
with the requirement that drivers in- 
volved in serious offenses post bond or 
their driver's license, has aided in 
streamlining the traffic courts. 

Administration of the driver license 
law by Secretary of State Carpentier 
has weeded out careless and reckless 
drivers. A similar file established at 
the new municipal traffic center will 
further strengthen this phase of en- 
forcement. 

Strict enforcement and the new and 
higher schedule of fines now in effect 
and aimed at repeater violators augur 
a brighter day for Chicago motorists. 
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Court cashier takes carrier from pneumatic tube containing the 
court file of a case just heard in courtroom. After violator pays 
his fine, payment is recorded and file is returned by tube to 
assignment desk. Case files also go to courtrooms by tube. 


Patricia Gallagher (standing), who directs the tabulating depart- 
ment located on the third floor of the Traffic center, gives 
instructions to an operator. Cards are punched here for all 
personal issue tickets and the disposition of them. Printing of 
court and cash sheets is also handled by this department. 


Police are called to courtrooms from this large assembly room. The 
officer (standing at right), has been summoned to testify and is check- 
ing out with the sergeant. Most officers will now spend just one day a 
month in court, rather than the two days required before centralization. 





NSC Campaign to 
Reduce Accidental Falls 

September marks the opening of an 
intensive, year-round, nationwide cam- 
paign by the National Safety Council 
to reduce accidental falls. 

Although originally planned for 
industrial coverage only, the need for 
emphasis in all areas was recognized 
a campaign’s scope now includes 
organized labor, off-the-job, home, 
public transportation, farm, women’s 
activities, school and college, and on 
the streets and highways. 

The Council singled out falls for 
special emphasis because of their great 
importance in the total accident picture. 

1. Falls account for more accidental 
deaths than any other cause, with the 
exception of traffic accidents. 

2. Falls take a heavy toll of workers, 
ranking just after “handling objects” as 
the greatest source of disabling injuries. 


3. Falls are costly accidents. Falls 
from different levels frequently result in 
death or serious injury and compensation 
payments are substantially above those 
for other accidents. 


4. Fall account for more than half the 
injuries to office workers, according to a 
recent study by the U. S. Department of 
Labor. 


Falls were chosen as a campaign 
target because most of them can be 
prevented by voluntary individual be- 
havior. A bit more caution and knowl- 
edge on the part of each person can 
do much to help reduce accidental 
falls. 

The campaign not only will seek to 
enlist management's support in remov- 
ing unsafe conditions that might cause 
falls, but will also present safety per- 
sonnel with an assortment of training 
aids designed to arouse the worker's 
enthusiasm for protecting himself. 

Included in the list of materials 
available through the Council are these: 

Posters: A special set of 12 posters 
(81/,x11”) has been designed for the 
campaign. They deal with the gen- 
eral aspects of falls and can be used 
in any industry. 

Illustrated Booklets: Booklets to 
pass out to employees periodically 
are being printed. They are ir color 
and cartoon style. 

Five-Minute Safety Talks for Su- 
pervisors: A set of 16 talks contains 
concise information on how to avoid 
falls. 

Banners: Indoor (31/,x10’) size 
banners are being made ready. 

Safetygraphs: Illustrated flip sheets 
for talks cover ‘Ladder Safety,” and 
Falls.” 

Films: Two soundslide films re- 
emphasize the seriousness of falls, 


22 


and a new 16 mm motion picture 
covers hazards of falls in offices. 


Safety Instruction Cards: Numer- 
ous aspects of falls are subjects of 
safety instruction cards. Section rep- 
resentatives can ‘aid in selection for 
various industries. 


For further details and prices write 
the National Safety Council, 425 
North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 


Board Votes Dues 
and Price Increase 
From Page 7 


“Reduction of Service Credit. All 
members receive certain publications 
and materials as a part of their mem- 
bership. The value of these specific 
materials returned to members is de- 
scribed as their service credit. For 
members who choose optional service, 
the service credit is exactly 65 per cent 
of dues. For other members, there is 
some variation, although the aim is to 
maintain the value of such service at 
about 65 per cent. 


“After careful analysis it is the 
judgment of the staff that a reduction 
in the amount of the service credit, if 
made effective at the same time as an 
increase in dues and prices, would be 
questionable from the point of view of 
retaining the good will of present 
members and might tend to increase 
cancellations and make the securing of 
new members more difficult. It would 
seem unwise to increase a member's 
dues and at the same time reduce the 
services he is getting. 

“It is the staff judgment that the 
service credit arrangements should not 
be changed at this time. 


Second Recommendation. That prices 
of materials be raised. 


“Staff analysis is in accord with the 
recommendation that prices should be 
raised. As indicated above, studies in- 
dicate that production costs have in- 
creased from 15 to 20 per cent since 
the last general price increase in 1951. 
It is the staff judgment, furthermore, 
that an average price increase of more 
than 15 per cent would not be attrac- 
tive to the non-member market. It is 
recommended, therefore, that a new 
price list be developed, aimed at pro- 
ducing an over-all increase of 15 per 
cent. It is proposed that this be done 
on a selective basis, meaning that some 
items will be increased more than 15 
per cent and some less, depending on 
production costs, purpose for which 


produced, and market conditions gen- 
erally. 

Third Recommendation. That there 
be a single price list for members and 
non-members, but that a suitable dis- 
count be made to members. 


“Staff analysis is in accord with this 
recommendation. As indicated under 
the Second Recommendation, the pro- 
posal is that the new price list average 
15 per cent above present prices. With 
the issuance of such a revised price 
list, it is then proposed that Council 
members be given a discount of 10 per 
cent. 


“This proposal represents a very sub- 
stantial change in price policy for non- 
members, who now are required to pay 
twice the member prices. The present 
arrangement has meant, in effect, negli- 
gible sales to non-members. The new 
arrangement, it is believed, will open 
wide the non-member market, and will 
also increase membership as the non- 
member customer finds out what the 
Council is and does. 


“As for members, they will, under 
the new arrangement, be paying prices 
only 3.5 per cent higher than at pres- 
ent. It is considered possible to hold 
the increase to such a low percentage, 
as compared with an estimated cost in- 
crease of 15 per cent, only because of 
the increased revenue from dues, and 
from the anticipated substantial vol- 
ume of non-member sales which will 
be developed under this new policy. 

“In connection with the single price 
list proposal, there is an important 
corollary recommendation, namely, that 
all present restrictions on purchase and 
redistribution of Council materials be 
lifted, with the single exception that 
individual members would not be al- 
lowed to purchase quantities of em- 
ployee safety material at a discount. 
Otherwise, complete freedom would 
be allowed all members to purchase 
and redistribute, so long as there was 
no conflict with Council purposes and 
objectives. 

“In the event of approval of this 
proposal, some weeks will be required 
to prepare the new single price list 
and to develop administrative pro- 
cedures for effectuating the member 
discount. In the meantime there are 
some immediate sales possibilities 
which could be realized by authorizing 
use of the existing Government price 
list for non-members. Also, it would 
be advantageous to make effective at 
once the lifting of existing restrictions 
on redistribution of Council materials. 
Immediate action is proposed on these 
matters.” 
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Up Driver Education 
Teacher Training Program 

Within the next five years, better 
training for nearly a quarter of a 
million of the nation’s drivers will 
result from the summer-long driver 
education teacher training work now 
being conducted by the Association of 
Casualty and Surety Companies. 

This was estimated by Thomas N. 
Boate, manager of the Association's 
Accident Prevention Department, who 
announced that staff members from the 
Association’s home and field offices 
will direct, or participate in, 16 
teacher training courses in 13 colleges 
and universities located in eight states 
—California, Florida, Indiana, New 
Mexico, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and West Virginia. 

“Approximately 500 teachers, repre- 
senting half the states in the nation, 
will attend these courses,’’ Mr. Boate 
said. ‘‘On the basis of past experience, 
these teachers will probably train 250,- 
000 students within the next five years. 

“The demand for trained teachers 
of driver education is increasing and 
one of the principal reasons is the 
increase in state subsidization of driver 


Law in Chicago. Judges, prosecutors, 
justices of the peace, attorneys, and 
court clerks from throughout the mid- 
west will attend. 

The conference will be offered by 
the law school in cooperation with the 
Traffic Institute of Northwestern Uni- 
versity and the American Bar Associa- 
tion. It is the tenth such meeting to 
be held. 


Theme of the conference is the role 
of the traffic court in accident preven- 
tion. Two objectives are: (1) im- 
proved court handling of traffic viola- 
tors, (2) better cooperation between 
the court and police officers. 

Legal and scientific experts will dis- 
cuss administrative problems of traffic 
courts, uniform enforcement policies, 
drunken driving and speeding, the use 
of enforcement devices such as radar, 
and other topics dealing with the im- 
proved administration of justice in 
traffic cases. 


NUTI Short Course 
for Police Executives 

Three weeks of concentrated train- 
ing in traffic policing will be offered 
beginning September 24 at the Trafhic 








Institute of Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. 

Entitled ‘Fundamentals of Police 
Traffic Service,” the course will present 
an over-all view of the field of police 
trafic supervision, including its three 
major areas: accident investigation, 
traffic law enforcement, and trathc di- 
rection. Also covered are the manage- 


education courses in public high 
schools. Ten states now offer such 
financial assistance and more are ex- 
pected to do so within the near future. 

“As a result, the demand for trained 
teachers of driver education has al- 
ready exceeded the supply in many 
areas of the country. This is a far cry 
from the situation that existed in 1932, 
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when the nation’s first driver education 
teacher training course was conducted 
in Bergen County, N. J. 

“Since then, the program has grown 
until last year 10,000 of the nation’s 
20,080 high schools enrolled 994,212, 
or 62 per cent, of all eligible students.” 


Mr. Boate added that over the years 
the Association's program alone has 
been responsible for the training of 
nearly 11,000 teachers of driver edu- 
cation. In addition, the Association, 
which represents 139 capital stock 
insurance companies, originated and 
wrote ‘Man and the Motor Car,” the 
first textbook for teaching students to 
drive safely. Now in its fifth edition, 
this book is still the most widely used 
driver education textbook in the na- 
tion. 


ment aspects of police traffic work and 
the role of supporting and coopera- 
tive activities. 

Ray Ashworth, acting director of the 
Institute, emphasized that the course is 
meant for police supervisors and ad- 
ministrators. “It is designed to be 
valuable to the chief of a small de- 
partment,” he said, ‘or to a man 
selected by him to handle trafhce prob- 
lems. In larger departments it provides 
an opportunity for senior command 
officers in charge of traffic to broaden 
their knowledge in this important 
field.” 

Tuition for the course is $135. Ap- 
plications may be made to the director 
of training, Traffic Institute, 1704 
Judson Ave., Evanston, III. 
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Sheffield, England, a policeman 
walked up to the driver of a truck that 
had just jammed its top under a low 
po a asked him his name for the rec- 
ord. 

“Lowbridge,” replied the driver. “T. E. 
Lowbridge.” 


Plan Chicago Traffic In 


rh 


Court Conference 

A five-day traffic court conference 
will begin Monday, Oct. 15, at the 
Northwestern University School of 
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HE Greyhound Corporation is moving its headquarters 
from Chicago to Niles, Illinois, a small community 
just outside the Chicago city limits. 

In announcing plans to construct a new office building 
in Niles, adjoining the present quarters of Greyhound 
Motors and Supply Co., President Arthur S. Genet said 
it was for the sake of efficiency and economy. All Grey- 
hound offices will be on one floor, and will include such 
modern innovations as a telephonic dictating system with 
a central stenographic pool. 

Completion of the new building is set for late 1957. 


If Everyone Drove Like A Teamster 

The following piece of good driving philosophy ap- 
peared in a recent issue of Southern California Teamster. 

“If all drivers had the excellent qualifications for driving 
a car safely as a Teamster does . . . IF all could see as 
well as you and could interpret traffic signals as well as 
you... IF their reactions were as quick IF their 
judgment were as good . . . IF they knew and practiced 
the rules and courtesy on the road as you do... IF all 
drivers had your experience, you would be reasonably 
safe on the highway. 

“If the other fellow kept his car and tires in first-class 
condition as you do . IF he came to a complete halt 
at all stop signs and looked both ways before proceeding 
as you do IF he gave the proper hand signals and 
kept a safe driving distance behind the car in front as 
you do IF he did all these things as you do, your 
chances of making it through each day without an accident 
would be excellent. 

“IF other drivers took an active interest in safety pro- 
grams . . . IF they contributed their support, knowledge, 
and leadership so that all might know y me safety as you 
do, the odds would be in your favor when you get out on 
the road. 

“In a three-billion-mile contest sponsored last year by 
the National Safety Council, the “‘pros-of-the-road” cut 
their accident rate 10 per cent for a new record of 64,000 
miles of travel per accident. 

“During the same period, Mr. Private Car Driver was 
having an accident every 25,000 miles, according to the 
statistics. 

“The record proves that the Teamster is a pretty good 
driver. His record, however, can be improved when he 
comes to this calm realization—that most other drivers 
are not as alert as the average Teamster. You, as a Team- 
ster, must accept this realization as an extra hazard. This 
realization must be as much a part of your driving calcula- 
tions as a wet and slippery highway or a snowy mountain 
pass 

“REMEMBER! The other fellow’s mistake can be your 
accident.” ; 


Safety Talks By Myers 


Newest publication of the Motor Transportation Divi- 
sion is a booklet entitled “Five Minute Safety Talks for 


NEWS 


RESIDENT James T. Blalock (center), of the Greater Los 

Angeles Safety Council, accepts a $750 draft from the All- 
state Foundation. Donald A. Craib, left, manager of the Los 
Angeles Sears Roebuck and Co. store, makes the presentation as 
C. J. Weiss, assistant vice president of Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany looks on. The contribution was made as part of Allstate’s 
program of support to local citizen traffic safety groups. 


Driver Supervisors’ containing 52 safety talks written by 
Hallie L. Myers, executive director of the Indiana Traffic 
Safety Foundation. 

Myers is well known to Council members as a popular 
speaker on many past Congress programs and as a writer 
on problems of driver safety supervision. Perhaps his two 
most famous and widely printed talks were “Sacred Cows 
of Safety,”’ and “Some Unfinished Business.’’ He was for 
two terms general chairman of the Transit Section. 

A great deal of the material contained in the talks is 
based on Myers’ experience as director of safety and 
training for the Indianapolis Transit system. 

The 52 talks cover such subjects as defensive driving 
tactics, the six conditions of accidents, physical laws relat- 
ing to safe motor vehicle Operation, courtesy, job pride, 
driving techniques for the turnpike age, and human quirks 
behind certain kinds of traffic behavior. 

The talks are designed for professional drivers in any 
branch of the motor transportation industry. They repre- 
sent a wealth of facts and ideas about safe driving which 
can be used not only in talks to drivers but in letters and 
safety bulletins and in driver counseling interviews. Mem- 
ber price is $1.70 per copy. 
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Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








August 21-24, Winnipeg, Canada 

Twenty-fourth Annual Conference of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle Ad- 
ministrators (Royal Alexandra Hotel). Con- 
tact L. S. Harris, executive director, 912 
Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

August 23-25, Seattle, Wash. 

Annual Conference of the National Asso- 
ciation of Coroners (Benjamin Franklin 
Hotel). 

August 26-29, Dallas, Texas 

Annual Meeting, Municipal Law Section, 
American Bar Association (The Baker 
Hotel). 

September 9-13, Chicago 

Sixty-third Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police 
(Conrad Hilton Hotel). Contact Chief 
George Otlewis, Chicago Park District Po- 
lice, 425 E. 14th St., Chicago. 
September 13-14, York Harbor, Maine 

Twenty-ninth Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference (Marshall House). Contact Ar- 
thur F. Minchin, secretary, Department of 
Labor and Industry, State House, Augusta, 
Me, 

September 16-20, Banff, Canada 

Annual Meeting of the International City 
Managers’ Association (Banff Springs Ho- 
tel). 

September 17-19, Cleveland, Ohio 

Eighteenth annual Ohio State Safety 
Conference and Exhibit (Hotel Carter). 
Contact H. G. J. Hayes, secretary-treasurer, 
Suite 514, 2073 East Ninth St., Cleveland 
15, Ohio. 

September 25, Midland, Texas 

Annual Conference Texas Safety Asso- 
ciation (Scharbauer Hotel). Contact A 
J. Bay, 830 Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas. 
September 23-26, Ft. Worth, Texas 

Public Works Congress & Equipment 
Show of the American Public Works Asso- 
ciation (Will Rogers Memorial Auditorium 
and Hotel). 

September 25-28, San Francisco 

Annual Meeting of the Institute of Trafhic 
Engineers (Mark Hopkins Hotel). Contact 
David M. Baldwin, executive secretary, In- 
stitute of Traffic Engineers, 2029 K Street, 
NW, Washington 6, D. C 
October 3-5, Sacramento, Calif. 

Seventh Annual Governor's Traffic Safety 
Conference (California). Contact: W. A. 
Huggins, executive secretary, Governor's 
Trafic Safety Committee, State Capitol, 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 

October 8-10, Omaha, Neb. 

Annual Conference of the National Insti- 
tute of Municipal Law Officers (Fontennelle 
Hotel). 

October 22-26, Chicago 

Forty-fourth National Safety Congress & 
Exposition (Conrad Hilton Hotel). Con- 
tact R. L. Forney, secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
11. 

November 8-9, Columbia, S. C. 

Nineteenth Annual Accident-Prevention 
Conference (Hotel Jefferson). Contact J. D. 
Watson, Jr., safety engineer, South Caro- 
lina Industrial Commission, P. O. Box 539, 
Columbia, S. C 
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November 12-15, Miami, Fla. 
Annual Conference of the International 
Association of Fire Chiefs (Biscayne Terrace 


Hotel). 


November 27-30, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Annual Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of State Highway Officials (Traymore 
Hotel). Contact A. E. Johnson, executive 
secretary, 917 National Press Bldg., Wash 
ington, D. C. 


December 10-11, New Orleans 
Annual Meeting of the Louisiana Safety 





Association (Roosevelt Hotel). For infor 
mation on exhibits contact Charles E 
Doerler, secretary, P.O. Box 1148, Shreve 
port, La. 


1957 Dates 


March 19-20, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Northeastern Indiana Safety Conference 
and Exposition. Contact Ivan A. Martin, 
manager, Safety Council, Chamber of Com- 
merce of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


March 25-27, Houston, Texas 

Nineteenth Annual Texas Safety Con- 
ference and Governor's Highway Safety 
Conference. Contact J. O. Musick, general 
manager, Texas Safety Association, 330 
Littlefield Bldg., Austin, Texas 








RAUBARD'S 


‘America’s Largest Safety Patrol Outfitters’’ 


Start off the school year by out- 
fitting your safety patrol with 
the best equipment and acces- 
sories. 


We carry a complete line of 
safety patrol accessories. 


Write for our latest folder. 


We can supply all your needs 
from the many items we have 
listed. 


Rubber raincoats—patrol belts 
—Overseas caps—felt emblems 
—patrol buttons—caution flags 
— rainwear — armbands — and 
the “Corporal Digby” safety 
sentinel. 





VAclom\JGttlel-tea'mel ae 
Newark 5,N.J 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
in the field of Public Safety 








Books and Pamphlets 


Accident Facts. 1956 edition. Na- 
tional Safety Council, 425 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 96 p. $1.00. 

Digest of Federal Aid Highway and 
Highway Revenue Act of 1956. Public 
Law 627, National Highway Users 
Conference, National Press Bidg., 
Washington 4, D. C., 8p. Informa- 
tion Service, July 2, 1956. 

One-way Streets and Prohibition of 
Left Turns Have Proven Harmful 
to Business in Phoenix, and are De- 
stroying Property Value. Maurice O 
O'Neill, 39 West Adams, Phoenix, 
Ariz., 1956, 8p. 

The Problem of Providing Skid-re- 
sistant Pavements in Virginia. F. P. 
Nichols, Jr. and others. Virginia 
Council of Highway Investigation and 
Research, Charlottesville, Va., 1956, 
6p. A paper presented at the 35th 
Annual Board Meeting of the High- 
way Research Board. 

Semi-Annual Traffic Operation 
Speed Studies of 11 Selected Loca- 
tions on the Arizona State Highway 
System. Arizona Highway Depart- 
ment, Traffic Engineering Division, 
Phoenix, Ariz., 1956, 33p. 

Special Report on Vehicular Noise. 
Noise Control, May, 1956. 

Specifications for Muffler Perform- 
ance, E. J. Bush, p. 10-12. 

AMA 125-Tone New Vehicle Noise 
Specifications, David C, Apps, p. 
13-17+-. 

Progress in Exhaust Silencing, p. 
18-23. 

Truck Muffler Design, C. E. Nelson, 
p. 24-27+-. 

Vehicle Noise Legislation; A Para- 
dox of Perplexities, Karl M. Rich- 
ards, p. 28-33+. 

Development of an Engine Intake 
Silencer, Robert H. Spahr, p. 34- 
40. 


Traffic Accidents and Violations. 
Highway Research Board, 2101 Con- 
stitution Ave., Washington 25, D. C., 
1956, 54p. Bulletin 120, 90c. 

Role of Roadway Elements in Penn- 

sylvania Turnpike Accidents, Paul 
K. Eckhardt and John C, Flana- 


gan, p. 1-5. 


Relations of Accidents to Speed 
Habits and other Driver Char- 
acteristics, B, A. Lefeve, p. 6-30. 

The Habitual Traffic Violator, Harry 
W. Case and others, p. 31-36. 

Comparison of Types of Traffic Vio- 
lations for Different Years, A. R. 
Lauer and Elmer B. Siebrecht, p. 
37-45. 

Automobile-Crash Injuries, Charles 
A, Goodwin, p. 46-54. 

Traffic Safety Index. Publications 
printed during 1955. National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 1956. 35 p. 

20 Years of Traffic Service. The 
Trafhc Institute, Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Trafhic Division, Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, 
1704 Judson Ave., Evanston, IIl., 
1956, 42p. 


Magazine Articles 

Adequate Highways Are Safer. By 
Donald S. Berry and Forest H. Green. 
Traffic Digest and Review. June, 1956, 
p. 6-10. Based on paper presented at 
the recent Michigan Highway Safety 
Conference in Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Alcoholism and Traffic Accidents. A 
Preliminary Study. By Robert E. Pop- 
ham. Quarterly Journal of Studies on 
Alcohol, June, 1956, p. 225-232. 

The Assessment of Polorized Head- 
lighting. By V. J. Jehu. World Tour- 
ing and Automobile Organization, 32 
Chesham Place, London, S. W. 1, Eng- 
land, 1956, 7p. Reprint from Inter- 
national Road Safety Traffic Review, 
1956, 4(1), p. 26-31. 

Can the License Plate Method be 
Used for Traffic Surveys. By Paul 
Kryger and K. A. Ottesen. Traffic 
Quarterly, July, 1956, p. 377-386. 
(Investigation of Magnitude of Error 
in Surveys used in European cities. ) 

Compulsory Automobile Insurance. 
By A. L. Plummer. Bests Insurance 
News—Fire and Casualty, June, 1956, 
p. 18+. 

Consistency and Car Driving Skill. 
By R. E. F. Lewis. British Journal of 
Industrial Medicine, April, 1956, p. 
131-141. 

Coordinated Transportation. By 
Samuel Cass and Raymond Deajordius. 


Traffic Quarterly, July, 1956, p. 338- 
56 


Detroit That Makes Many Motor 
Cars Must Also Park Them. By J. D. 
McGillis. Traffic Quarterly, July, 1956, 
p. 306-317. 

Driver Attitudes. By Henry W. 
Case and Roger G. Stewart. Traffic 
Quarterly, July, 1956, p. 364-376. 

Driver Fatigue on the Obsolete Road. 
Automobile Facts, June 1956, p. 4+. 
A test conducted by involving identical 
twins driving identical cars. 

Driver's License Laws Relating to 
“Final Conviction” Clarified. By Rob- 
ert L. Donigan and Edward C. Fisher. 
Traffic Digest & Review (Know The 
Law), June, 1956, p. 22-27. 

Effects of Street Lighting on Chi- 
cago’s Night Accident Rate. By Fran- 
cis D. Wyatt and Edmund Lozaria. 
Street Lighting Magazine, June, 1956, 

7+ 

The Electronic Computer — Top 
Tool in Highway Design. Engineer- 
ing News-Record, July 12, 1956, p. 
30-34. 

Eleven Steps to Community Traffic 
Safety. Commercial Car Journal, June, 
1956, p. 90-91+. (What the fleet 
man can do for traffic safety.) 

GFWC Asks for Retraining of 
Drivers. Trafic Digest & Review, 
June, 1956, p. 4-5. 

Highway Lighting and Accidents in 
Indiana. By James D. Blythe. Street 
Lighting Magazine, June, 1956, p- 
as 


How Much Protection ?— How 
Much Education? Traffic Digest & 
Review, June, 1956, p. 1-3. 

Results of discussion on traffic pro- 
tection for youngsters going to 
and from school at 1954 and 
1955 National Safety Congress. 

Human Relationships are the Key 
to Effective Traffic Engineering. By 
Fred Herring. Traffic Quarterly, July, 
387-397. 

The Influence of Expressways. By 
William J. Mortimer. Traffic Quar- 
terly, July, 1956, p. 318-330. (Illinois 
Cook County System.) 

Integrated Transportation Program. 
By Harry J. Casey, Jr. Traffic Quar- 
terly, July, 1956, p. 416-427. Balti- 
more proposes an overall Transporta- 
tion Authority. 

Kroehler Cuts Accidents with 
“Safety Court’ Road Tests. By Paul 
Hirsch. Woodworking Digest, June, 
1956, p. 59. 

Living with Compulsory Insurance. 
By Joseph P. Craugh. Best’s Insurance 
News—Fire and Casualty, June, 1956, 
p. 33-39. 
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is made for chaining to dock or vehicle 
Calumet Steel Castings Corp. (Item 4) 


Ultra-Sonic Alarm System 


The Ultra-Sonic Alarm uses inaudible, 
high frequency sound waves to provide a 
protection network for the entire premises 
against unauthorized intrusion. Dubbed “the 
new sound barrier against crime,” the de- 





Safety Exposition 


F YOU REALLY want to go shopping for all that's new in safety equip- 
ment, put the Safety Exposition on your “must list’ when you visit the 
44th National Safety Congress in Chicago—October 22-26. 


Much of the value of the Congress is the opportunity it gives to keep 
up with developments in safety equipment. There will be 186 displays all 
told occupying all available space in the Exhibit Hall and Annex on the 
lower lobby of the Conrad Hilton Hotel. 








Battery Protector 


A new battery protector, called Protect 
O-Larm, for fire trucks, police cars, boats, 
taxicabs, cars is available. The alarm clamps 
easily to the steering column or mounts 
conveniently under the dash. When the 
ignition is turned ‘“‘off’ and lights or radio 


Diebold 


transmitter are accidentally left ‘‘on,’’ the 


Protect-O-Larm buzzes a good clear warn- 
ing to the driver or operator. The alarm is 
compact in design, measures 4”x214"x214' 
The Delta Manufacturing Co. (Item 1) 


Warning Light 
This new, safety Road-O-Lite eliminates 
the dangers and hazards during emergency 
road stops. The warning light has a red 
lens that throws a red eye-catching beam 
300 to 400 yards as it steadily revolves a 


complete revolution powered by a precision 
electric motor (not battery) with 12 foot 
extension cord that plugs into the cigar 
lighter. Fast acting suction base grips road, 
side or top of car. 

Utility Products Co. (Item 2) 


Heavy Weight Traffic Liner 


Manufacturer announces the development 
of a new line painting machine, the Jawco 
Heavyweight. The removable paint tank 
holds 10 gallons of paint. Paint flow has 
been increased four times over the Jawco 
Lightweight making possible higher operat- 
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ing speeds without air pressure. This ma 
chine is hand propelled with gravity speed 
and brush application. Applicator brushes 
are readily interchangeable and are available 
in four, six and eight inch widths 


Jawco Products Corp. (Item 3) 


Safety Wheel Block 


A recently improved safety device, is the 
WB2H “Standard Safety Wheel Block.” By 
use of stress analysis as well as other engi- 
neering and manufacturing techniques, it 
has now been possible to produce an ex 
ceptionally strong, moderate size, light- 
weight, wheel block adequate for 
the heavily loaded vehicles. The wheel 
block is well designed with rounded edges 
stiffening ribs and supporting members, as 
well as integrally cast gripper teeth. The 
approximate over-all dimensions are 9x10x 
10 and weight is 14 pounds each. Provision 


use with 


) wAASON| |, 


ALARM 


Tha Sam Bearnion that ape an (iach Bajore 8 Court 

vice detects anyone attempting to enter 
leave or move within the premises. De- 
signed primarily for night-time protection 
in conjunction with Diebold Burglar and 
Police Alarms Systems, the alarm can also 
be tuned down to provide ‘‘localized protec- 
tion for specific areas within the premises 

such as the area around a safe or conf- 
dential files. The system is so sensitive it is 
capable of detecting air turbulence caused 
by a fire 


Diebold, Inc. (Item 5) 


Signaling Flashlight 


The unique light piping property of 
acrylic plastic is utilized in a new Traf-O- 
Lite signaling flashlight which is designed 
for control and traffic direction in military 
and civilian airport installations, for police 
patrol work, railroad signaling and emer- 
gencys. A 41/4 inch length of solid, cast 
acrylic rod (14% inch in diameter) is 
mounted in the lens ring of the new signal- 
ing light in place of the conventional glass 
lens. The outer surface of the rod is a 
brilliant red. In use, the sides of the acrylic 
rod glow like a torch, while a compact, 
piercing beam of white light is thrown from 
the end, projecting with target-like accuracy 
over great distances. A smaller, compact 
model, for use im emergency automobile 
kits and glove compartments is also avail- 
able. The Sav-A-Life mounts a 114 inch 
length of acrylic rod on a Ray-O-Vac baby 
C” size flashlight. Ray-O-Vac Co. (Item 6) 
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Traditional 


HOSE who have attended the 

General Motors sponsored vic 
tory luncheons at National Safety 
Congresses remember these affairs 
as the highlight of the Commercial 
Vehicle and Transit Section pro- 
grams. The victory luncheons, first 
sponsored by General Motors in 
1948, have since been a continuous 
activity to honor winners and par- 
ticipants of the National Safety 
Council's National Fleet Safety 
Contest. Through the years hun- 
dreds of guests, distinguished per- 
sons, officials and prominent traffic 
and transportation authorities have 
met together to enjoy the excellent 
program prov ided by General 
Motors 


The clock-like precision of these 
luncheons are due to painstaking 
efforts on the part of the General 
Motors Fleet Service Section staff 
and the very capable supervision of 
the program by the late Fred B 
Bott 


Luncheon speakers have been in 
teresting and talented. The tradi- 
tion of top talent beginning with 
W. J. Davidson, General Motors 
Executive Engineer who talked on 
the subject ““New Motor Horizons,” 
in 1948, always provide a relaxing 
interlude in a busy Congress pro- 
gram. Many who attended the first 
luncheon and were treated to a 
preview of advances to come about 
in engineering and design of motor 
vehicles may recall references at 
that time by Mr. Davidson to fea 
tures now accepted as common in 
present day motor vehicles 


Again this year, W. L. Shaffner, 
Director of General Motors Fleet 
Services Division has promised a 
topnotch luncheon, featuring one 
of the Southwest's best known per 
sonalities, Dr. William Alexander 
A man of broad background, Dr. 
Alexander has combined his varied 
personal experiences into a dynamic 
force tor doing good. As pastor of 
the First Christian Church of Okla 
homa City, he has been active in 
youth and civic programs and has 
been a very much sought after 
speaker before business and profes 
sional groups 

This year Dr. Alexander, will un 
doubtedly send delegates home 
inspired, enthused and determined 
to carry on even greater efforts 
towards trafhic safety 




















——a————— 


t Safety Films 


By Nancy Lou Blitzen, Membership Service, NSC 


NEW theatrical production has 

been produced by UPA Pictures, 
Inc. dealing with the subject of jay- 
walking. UPA Pictures is well-known 
for their amusing and popular car- 
toons, as well as many television com- 
mercials. 

The film is a clever cartoon entitled 
The Jaywalker—Milton Muffet and 
deals with an addicted jaywalker. Mil- 
ton Muffet tells the story (8 min.) of 
how he became a jaywalker and gives 
a few amusing demonstrations on the 
various techniques involved. He ad- 
vises his audience not to try the more 
complicated techniques when they first 
start jaywalking, but to start off slowly 
on a quiet street where there is little 
or no traffic. 

As confidence is gained, the more 
complicated practices can be employed 
to outwit and frustrate motorists. His 
parting remark is “If you haven't tried 
this you’re not really living—or if you 
haven't tried this, you're probably 
living.” at which point he turns, re- 
vealing two little wings on his shoul- 
ders, and quietly flies away. 

The film uses a negative approach 
to the problem of jaywalking, but the 
point will be clear that it is a bad 
practice. This cartoon should appeal 
to all age groups but the message is 
directed primarily to adult audiences. 

The film is available only to the- 
aters through any of the 32 Columbia 
Pictures exchanges throughout the 
country. A general tie-up between lo- 
cal safety councils and theater exhibi- 
tors has been made 

Johnson and Johnson have recently 
released a film dealing with the prob- 
lem of bicycle safety in the commu- 
nity. Entitled Play It Safe, it features 
“Red” Barber, sports commentator, as 
narrator. The story relates how one 
community solved the problem of 
growing bicycle accidents through the 
active participation and cooperation of 
the schools, municipal government, 
parents, and the children themselves. 
How the program got started and who 
started it, how it was carried out, and 
its results make up the film. 

Special emphasis is placed on get- 
ting the participation of all of the chil- 
dren and a portion of the film deals 
with handling the “problem” young- 
sters who don’t seem to want to join 
in. How they are brought into the 


group and made into the most enthu 
siastic supporters is very well pre- 
sented. 

The film, a 16mm sound motion 
picture in color, runs about 27 min- 
utes. It is available for use on tele- 
vision. Prints are available on a 
short-term loan basis from Johnson & 
Johnson, Public Education Depart- 
ment, New Brunswick, N. J. The film 
may also be purchased. 

Another film on community action 
for safety is the New Hampshire Fish 
and Game Department's film Tomor- 
row We Hunt. This film tells how 
the action of a group of parents who 
want their children to be able to use 
rifles, but only if they can use them 
safely, start a community rifle safety 
program. The enthusiasm of one 
young man who sees a rifle instruction 
srogram in another town starts the 
Pall rolling. Soon a regular instruc- 
tion session is started in the school, 
rifle inspection is conducted by the 
state fish and game department, a rifle 
range under the supervision of re- 
sponsible adults is built, and the entire 
community participates. The results 
enable the young men and women to 
enjoy the sport of using rifles, either 
for hunting or just for fun, without 
endangering themselves or others. 

The film is in color and runs 131/, 
minutes. It has been cleared for use 
on television. For a small service 
charge prints may be obtained from 
the New Hampshire Fish and Game 
Department, 34 Bridge Street, Con- 
cord, N. H. Prints are also available 
for purchase, 

Here are some corrections for list- 
ings in the 1956 National Directory 
of Safety Films. 

National Film Board of Canada has 
arranged to have their films distributed 
on a rental basis in the U. S. from 
Contemporary Films, Inc., 13 E. 37th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. and Wm. M. 
Dennis Film Libraries, 25061/, West 
7th St., Los Angeles, Calif. Those 
films listed as being available from 
International Film Bureau, Inc. may 
still be obtained from that organiza- 
tion. On page N-40 (Section 65) of 
the Directory, change the source for 
Crash Research from (TV)159-ab to 
(TV) 159-ac. On page N-43 (Section 
73) delete source 121-b from Shoot- 
ing Safety. 
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~ OPERATION 


N AN AVERAGE year, the Na- 

tional Safety Council estimates that 
the mileage death rate is two to three 
times as great for night as for daylight 
hours. In the fall and early winter 
season more traffic fatalities occur 
from 4 to ».m. than during any 
other time of the day. Fading daylight 
together with dense traffic and fa 
tigued or impatient drivers combine to 
increase traffic dangers for both motor- 
ists and pedestrians. 


The October Operation Safety pro- 
gram — “Safety After Dark’ — deals 
with nighttime dangers and outlines 
several ways to minimize these haz- 
ards. Materials in the kit point up the 
need for motorists and cyclists to be 
sure their headlamps and reflectors are 
in good condition. Drivers and pedes- 
trians are urged to be alert and cau 
tious at night. Communities are re 
minded that an adequate street 
lighting system is essential to keep 
down nighttime accidents. 

Other safety tips for pedestrians, 
motorists, and cyclists are worked into 
sample news releases, an editorial, 
short radio scripts, traffic safety jingles, 
aids to public speakers, posters, leaf- 
lets and films either contained in the 
October Operation Safety kit or avail 
able from the National Safety Council 


Two new posters are featured for 
October with others available to fit 
into special emphasis for local com- 
munity programs. A copy of a leaflet 
advising drivers that “it’s smart to be 
the First Man—to dim your head- 
lights” is included in the kit. A flyer 
illustrating reflectorized clothing and 
suggesting ways in which these items 
can help attract more attention in the 
“Safety After Dark” program, is also 
contained in the kit 

Community action programs can be 
slanted toward drivers, pedestrians, 
children (with emphasis on_ bicycle 
safety), or toward the general public 
to build support for an improved street 
lighting program. The October pro- 
gram is the second of the Fall quar 
terly Operation Safety kit which has as 
its over-all theme, ‘“Be Your Brother's 
Keeper.” For further information on 
the Operation Safety program write to 
National Safety Council, 425 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 
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TO MOTORISTS 


SAFETY 


FOR NOVEMBER SHOWING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE SEPTEMBER 15th 


PROTECT 
PEDESTRIANS! 


PRINTED IN US & 
Qwmarionwat sarttry coumecre 


TO PEDESTRIANS 


PRINTED INU SA 


Hn aATIONMaAL SAFETY COUNCEHE 


T-0805-C 25x38 


T-0806-A 82x11 /2 T-0804-B 


17x23 


ADVANCE SHOWING FOR DECEMBER POSTING 


IMPRINT DEADLINE OCTOBER 15th 


on TRAFFIC 
ACCIDENTS 


NATIONAL SAFETY 


T-0890-C 25x38 
T-0891-A 82x11 '/2 


councre 


T-0889-B 





PRICES FOR ABOVE POSTERS 


Traffic Posters—T-prefix to number 





1-9 10-99 100-999 
A Size $0.12 $0.07 $0.05 
B Size 0.18 0.15 0.138 
C Size 29 .23 19 


17x23 


1000-4999° 
$0.04 
0.108 
17 


YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted (at the time of the press run) on B and C posters 
only. A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of posting is required 


on all orders for imprinting. 


*Write for prices on quantities of 5,000 or more or for special rates on annual poster orders. 











POSTER PRICES 
Posters illustrated on these pages are included in the automatic Motor Transporta- 
tion poster services. Automatic poster sets are available on yearly subscription 
that provides (4) subjects per month viz. (2) "A" size (8!/2"xII'/2") and (2) "B" 
size (17''x23"'). Automatic service is provided in the following categories: 
City Truck City Bus Annual price |-4 sets, $7.68 per set; 
Intercity Truck Intercity Bus 5-49 sets, $6.48 per set; 50-999 sets, 
Sales Truck Taxicab $5.16 per set. 
Truck Terminal Bus Terminal 
Posters are available for individual selection at the following prices: a 
: 10-99 100-999 1000-4999" foo pa UN 
A size—assorted ; 08 .055 045 “ Ua 
—same ; ‘07 05 ‘04 LOOK BEFORE YOU BACK UP/ 
B size—assorted ‘ 9 16 13 : m thai nthe 


12 Panto INY $a 
@wmarsonmart sarery councee 


—same P 7 AS 
(Posters on these pages are double these prices to non-members of the National 
Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be imprinted on any of the featured 
posters 17''x23". A minimum of 45 days prior to the first day of the month of V-0838-B 17x23 
posting is required on all orders for imprinting. *Write for prices on quantities 
of 5,000 or more. 


FIRE! 


Lasier to 
prevent- 





-than fo put out! — 





pareve ee. a8 
SmaATIOma Saraetry coumcie NATIONAL SArEeTY couNncit 


0814-A 8Y2x112 0592-A 8YV2x11 2 0746-B 17x23 


rote ae 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


YOUR BACK CAN CRACK! 


Anyway you 
LOOK at IT 





unréwmF vour a NOT ON YOUR LIfE/ 


bie Srna Sr eovesee 10 0: oH 
1ONMAL SAFETY COUNCIL NATIONAL SAarery cOuNCcHL NATIONAL Ssarary councit 


9972-A 8Y2x11/2 0482-B 17x23 0372-B 17x23 
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THE AMBER LIGHT 
MEANS DON'T GO THROUGH 
THIS CAN HAPPEN 
WHEN YOU DO! 


V-0835-A 8Y2x11/2 


Paneree mu. 5A 
Owariomat saraety Ccoumere 


V-0837-A 82x11 /2 





ae 
MATIONMAL earary councit 


V-9668-A 8Y2x11'/2 
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MAY BE 
STAN DING 
STILL 


pavgebtiedl 4 | 
NATIONAL Sarery councre 


V-6003-A 82x11 2 


when the going kind o' slim 


DON'T --WAIT 
CHANCE FOR 


4 
E) 


V-0836-A 882x112 


SAFE PUBLIC 
TRANSPORTATION 


roateeme® 
NATIONAL Sarery councit 


V-9837-B 17x23 





FLAG STOPS CAN 
BE SAFE STOPS... 


raraten ia. B® 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCHL 


V-8822-A 82x12 





NEEDLESS 


V-9575-A 882x112 





THE TRAFFIC TOLL 


By H. Gene Miller, 


Director, NSC Statistics Division 


June traffic deaths total 3,400, 14 per cent higher than June, 1956, 
to mark | 6th consecutive month to show an increase. Highest June 
toll in history. At half-way mark, death toll in traffic hits 18,120, 
up 10 per cent from last year and highest six-month toll on record. 


| grvelge on the highway maintained 
its record-breaking pace at the 
halfway point of 1956. 

June traffic deaths totaled 3,400 
the greatest number for that month in 
history and 14 per cent more than in 
June last year. The old record was 
3.119 for June, 1952. 

Traffic deaths for the first six 
months of the year totaled 18,120, 
another all-time high for the period 
and 10 per cent more than for six 
months last year. The previous high 
was 17,320 in the first half of 1937. 
16th 


June was the consecutive 


month to sbring a higher traffic toll 
than in the corresponding month of 
the year before. 


Mileage information is available for 
only four months of this year. For 
that period mileage was up 6 per cent, 
with an increase of 10 per cent in 
deaths. This results in a mileage death 
rate of 5.9 deaths per 100 million 
vehicle miles, compared with a rate of 
5.7 during the comparable period in 
1955. 

Forty-seven states reported to the 
Council for June, with 13 showing 
decreases in deaths, two no change, 


MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 


1954, 1955, and 


Month 1954 


2,816 
2,472 


January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


3,050 
2,980 


2,589 
2,877 
2,748 


2,8 

2,300 
2,503 2,640 

> 


1955 


20 


740 


1956 


1955-56 
Change 


1954-56 
1956 Change 


+ 5% 
+16% 
+12% 
+ 8% 


+ 5% 
+ 8% 
+18% 
+14% 
+10% 
+24% 


2,960 
2,670 
2,960 
2,960 
3,170 
3,400 





Six Months 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December 


16,005 16, 
3,214 3, 
3,070 
3,478 
3,253 
3,522 


35,586 


TOTAI 38, 


530 


3,044 3,400 


530 


3,400 
4,880 
3,600 
3,960 


300 


18,120 +13% 


All 1954 figures are from N.O.V.S, All other figures are National Safety Council esti- 
mates. The 1956 national estimate is arrived at by assuming that the percentage change 
from 1955 to 1956 in the states reporting for both years reflects the 1955-56 change in 
the entire country. Since national estimates made in this way become more accurate as 
more states report, revisions are made frorn time to time as new reports are received for 
the various months. For this reason the figures given above for 1956 may differ slightly 
from figures for the same months which will be published in future issues of PuBLIC 


SAFETY. 


and 32 increases. For the six-month 
period, 11 states reported decreases in 
deaths, two had no change and 34 
showed increases. The 11 states hav- 
ing decreases for six months were: 


Rhode Island 
New Hampshire ........ 
Minnesota 


—40% 
34% 
aid 5. 
— ae 

. —13% 
—12% 


Connecticut 
South Dakota 
Nevada 
Delaware 
Tennessee 
Michigan 
Illinois 
Maryland 


7% 
4% 
2% 
1% 
1% 


The reports of 563 cities for June 
revealed that most of the soaring traffic 
toll is occurring on the Open road. 
The cities had an increase of 7 per 
cent in deaths, compared with the na- 
tionwide increase of 14 per cent. The 
same cities reported an increase of 7 
per cent in deaths for the six-month 
period, while the increase for the na- 
tion as a whole was 10 per cent. 

Of the cities reporting for June, 98 
had decreases, 366 no change and 99 
showed more deaths. For the six- 
month period, 193 cities had decreases, 


MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1955-1956 
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nt ee ee eee in CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 
creases. 2 Ollowing cities wit FIRST 6 MONTHS, 1955 TO 1956 


fewer deaths for six months have pop- 
ulations of more than 200,000: 
Decrease Decrease W.H.- 347% 
City in Deaths in Per Cent VT. +272 
Dallas, Texas 12 —57% 
Minneapalis, Minn. 11 —50% 
Rochester, N. Y. 5 —50% 
St. Paul, Minn. 6 — 38% 
Honolulu, T. H. : — 30% 
San Antonio, Texas A 
Dayton, Ohio —21% 
Indianapolis, Ind. —15% 
Providence, R. I. —14% NATIONAL 
Miami, Fla. —13% ESTIMATE 
Toledo, Ohio — 9% 6 MONTHS 
Birmingham, Ala. 9% +10% 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


8% 
San Francisco, Calif... 
Long Beach, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Chicago, II. 


“a 


ee 
ae 


7% 


REPORTS 
4% BB decreases (HB increases on Ko CHANGE TF iwcompuete 


3% 


_ 
A= RR DN nN & NN & WH WwW 











TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 


Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities. deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the 


: " p ‘ year. Population rates are based on the July 1, 1955 census. 
Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual : 7 July 


number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths States shown in heavy type have improved in 1956 compared 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern. with 1955, or showed no change. All figures are provisional. 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100 million vehicle 
per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of miles of travel. 


(Figures in parenthesis following the 1956 mileage rate indicate the num- 
ber of months for which the mileage rate is calculated for each state.) 








% Changes % Changes 

Deaths 1955 1954 1956 1956 Deaths 1955 1954 1956 1956 
Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. Months Identical Period to to Pop. Mile. 
Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 Rate Reported 1956 1955 1954 1956 1956 Rate Rate 





TOTAL N 5 d 2 — 34% - 347 84 
U. S. ........6 18,120 16,530 16,005 + 10% 13% 2 9 6 3 + 4% + 13.3 3 

Ala. 441 374 364 -+ 18% 21% 2 8. I 6 l ) 30% o 44.8 7 

Ariz. .. 205 14 198 440% 1 716 73 8% - ® 11.5 

Ark. - 209 160 179 + 31% 23 ( )3 3% 23 23.6 

Calif. 690 395 381 + 21% 4 y : 6 53 33% 219 19 

Colo . 175 171 163 + 2% 4 22. : Mie 6 92° 11% o 20 

Conn. .... 127 147 114 14% ; 3 : kl: ; 99 2 273 14% o 27 

Del. , 40 43 35 7% y ‘ ; re ( ‘ 1 11% 22 

Fla. . ) 908 188 {87 1 25% 2 35.2 , 827 20 12% + y 14 

a 5 44( 443 + 20% 4 % 29.2 ) , 24 4 10% 

Idaho 71 R45 } 54% , Y 315 2 , 6% 27 

i. . i 950 1% i . S. 76 13% 

Ind } 49¢ . 8% 5 348 362 1% 

= 5 261 2 18% 22 1 1,135 1,134 1, 0 

Kans. ahaa 268 ‘ 4 100 3 8% 

. See 340 ! : { t 2 33 ? 27% 

La. ‘J § ¢ 378 - 1% 

Me. ee + le 8% w 22 189 168 + 19% 

Md, . om Y ; : 19 179 146 

Mass. .. 6 23 i 3 s 358 + 25% 

Mich, . 5 q ; ; ’ y ; 61 66 + 5% 

Minn. 2 3. ‘ é CANADIAN PROVINCES 

Miss. ... 6 2 213 2% Z 22.6 Alt: 3 3 44 41 23% 

Mo. . ) 2 . 24.8 é 5 2 $4 56 + 52% 1+ 46% 

Mont. ..... } ¢ - % 36.7 , ‘ an 25 32 + 44% 1. 13% 

IG ciiestsnts 3 +. y ) 7 y nt 213 213 201 0 4+. 6% 

Nev. ........6 ; 24 6 — 38% +150% 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- 
curred on home or work premises) are 
not included; nor are deaths in the city 
from accidents occurring outside. 

Rankings are based on the 1956 regis- 


1956 1956 
Six Months Reg. Pop. 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


ALL REPORTING CITIES ws Re 9. 
Group I (1,000,000 and over) 


1. Detroit, Mich meee 109 93 104 3. 
. Chicago, Ill. 169 174 182 3. 
All cities in this group 3 
Philadelphia, Pa 96 78 82 3 
. New York, N. Y. 273 287 280 3. 


Group II (750,000 to 1,000,000) 


. San Francisco, Calif... 38 
Washington, D. ¢ 31 
Boston, Mass . 30 
All cities in this group 
Cleveland, Ohio 56 
St. Louis, Mo 56 
Baltimore Md 55 


Group III (500,000 to 750,000) 


. Dallas, Texas 9 4 
. Minneapolis, Minn. il 1 
Seattle, Wash 2¢ 9 20 
All cities in this group 
. Cincinnati, Ohio 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Group IV 


Denver, Colo 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo 
. San Antonio, Texas 
Portland, Ore 2 
All cities in this group 
Memphis, Tenr 18 
Columbus, Ohio 26 
Atlanta, Ga 30 
Louisville, Ky 6 
San Diego, Calif 35 


Group V (200,000 


4 


. Rochester, N. Y. 
2. Wichita, Kan 
- Honolulu. T. H. 
. Miami, Fla. 
. Providence, R. I. 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
. Toledo, Ohio 
Norfolk, Va 
Dayton, Ohio 
St. Paul, Minn 
Y 


Syracuse 


SAV Se aw 


All cities in this group 
Long Beach, Calif 
Omaha, Net 

la 


Texas 
Birmingham, Ala 
Richmond, Va 


Group VI (100,00¢ 


Reading, Pa 
Utica, N. ¥ 
Rockford, Ill 
resno, Calif 
Tulsa, Okla 
Peoria, Ul 
Albuquerque, N. M 
ilmington, Del 
Kansas City, Kan 
Allentown, Pa 
Lubbock, Texas 
Hartford, Conn 
Flint, Mich 
Erie, Pa 
Fort Wayne Ind 
. Knoxville, Tena 
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tration death rate which is the number of 
deaths per 10,000 registered motor ve- 
hicles on an annual basis. Vehicle regis- 
tration figures are for the year 1955 and 
were supplied by R. L. Polk & Company. 

Cities are ranked by death rates—from 
low to high. When two or more cities 
have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 


1956 1956 
Six Months Reg. Pop. 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 
Evansville, Ind. 7 7 
. South Bend, Ind... 
. Yonkers, N. Y. 
. Bridgeport, Conn 
. Waterbury, Con 
2. Trenton, N. J... 
Baton Rouge, La 
New Haven, Conn.. 
All cities in this group 
Little Rock, Ark » 2 
. Austin, Texas 7 
. Tacoma, Wash. 8 
. Shreveport, La. . 2 
5 
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. Duluth, Minn. 

. Corpus Christi, Texas 
Arlington, Va. ; 

. Savannah, Ga. 6 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Elizabeth, N. J........ 
Youngstown, Ohio . 10 
Spokane, Wash. ... 11 
Grand Rapids, Mich 16 
Glendale, Calif 8 
Sacramento, Calif 13 
Canton, Ohio — 
Cambridge, Mass. .. 5 
Nashville, Tenn 16 
Lincoln, Neb s 
San Jose, Calif 13 

. Charlotte, N. C. 13 
Pasadena, Calif 11 
Amarillo, Texas 9 
Mobile, Ala 11 
Chattanooga, Tenn 14 
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Group VII (50,000 to 00) 


Charleston, W. Va. 
. Macon, Ga. , 
. Evanston, Ill. 
Pawtucket, R. I. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
. Aurora, Ill. 
. Kenosha, Wis. 
. Cicero, Ill. ... 
. Asheville, N. C. 
. Brockton, Mass. 
. Woonsocket, R. 
. Madison, Wis. 
Schenectady, N 
Alexandria, Va 
. Pueblo, Colo. 
. Springfield, Mo. 
. Binghamton, N. Y. 
. Columbus, Ga. 
. Davenport, lowa 
. Johnstown, Pa. 
. Santa Barbara, Calif. 
2. Mount Vernon, N. Y 
23. Miami Beach, Fla 
. Bay City, Mich. 
. Sioux Falls, S. D. 
. Pomona, Calif. 
. New Britain, Conn 
. Burbank, Calif. 
Alameda, Calif. 
. Stockton, Calif. 
. Roanoke, Va. 
. Springfield, Ohio 
. Lansing, Mich. 
4. Pontiac, Mich. 
e Joliet, lil. 
West Allis, Wis 
Racine, Wis 
Lexington, Ky 
Winston-Salem, 
Raleigh, N a 
41. Jackson, Miss. 
42. Durham, N. C€ 
43. Stamford, Conn. 
14. Topeka, Kan 
45. Abilene, Texas 
46. Lynn, Mass 
417. Orlando, 
48. Manchester 
49. Decatur, Ill 
50. Royal Oak, Mich 
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total vehicle registrations—from large to 
small. 


Cities shown in heavy type have im- 
proved in 1956 compared with 1955, 


The population death rate is the num- 
ber of deaths per 100,000 population on 
an annual basis. Populations are as of 
April, 1950, or later censuses taken by the 
U. S. Bureau of the Census. 


1956 1956 
Six Months Reg. Pop. 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


. Jackson, Mich. , o a 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 2 
. Covington, Ky. . a 
. Springfield, Tl, 2000... «64 
Wichita Falls, Texas 3 
Fort Lauderdale, Fla... 4 
Heboken, J one 1 
Columbia, S. C. 4 
All cities in this group 
Hamilton, Ohio 

. Augusta, Ga. 

. Cedar Rapids, lowa 
. Greensboro, N. C... 
St. Joseph, Mo. 

. Dubuque, Iowa 

. Greenville, S. € 
Waterloo, lowa 
Fort Smith, Ark 

. Pittsfield, Mass. 
ethlehem, Pa 
Portsmouth, Va. 
Brookline, Mass 
Tucson, Ariz. 
Lancaster, Pa 
Muncie, Ind 
Lorain, Ohio 
Lakewood, Ohio 

. San Bernardino, Calif. 

. Se. Petersburg, Fla. 

. Santa Monica, Calif. 
San Mateo, Calif 
Saginaw, Mich 
Green Bay, ‘ 

Oak > 

Terre Haute, Ind 
Wheeling, W. Va 
Charleston, S. ¢ 
Hammond, Ind 
East Chicago, Ind 
East Orange, N 
Portland, Me 

. Gadsden, Ala 

VY. Palm Beach, Fila... 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 8 

Medford, Mass ’ 5 

Sioux City, Iowa 9 

Richmond, Calif ar ae 

Atlantic City, N. J..... 7 
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Group VIII (25,000 to 50,00¢ 


. Battle Creek, Mich. 0 
. Las Vegas, Nev.......... 0 
3. Billings, Mont. a 
. Spartanburg, S. C. 0 
. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 0 
Cheyenne, Wyo 0 
Elyria, Ohio 
Richmond, Ind 

. Zanesville, Ohio 

. Vallejo, Calif. 

. Marion, Ohio 
University City, 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

. Ferndale, Mich. 

. Arlington, Mass. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Danbury, Conn 
Stratford, Conn 
Beloit, Wis 
Newport News, 

. Rome, N. Y 

. Bloomington, Il. 

. Jackson, Tenn. 
Kingston, N. Y 

. Fond du Lac, Wis 

. Hamden, Conn. 
Manitowoc, Wis 
Torrington, Conn 

. Fitchburg, Mass. 

Mason City, lowa 
Fairmont, W. Va. 

. Laurel, Miss. 

3. Burlington, Vt. 

. Milford, Conn. 

. Greenville, Miss. ..... 

§. Shaker Heights, Ohio 0 
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Six Months 
956 1955 195 


gichfield, Minn 
. Louis Park, Minn. 
; Annapolis. Md. 


Calif. : 
( 


. Odessa, Texas 

. San Leandro, 

2. High Point, 

3. Reno, Ney. .... 

. Elmira, Ds: Yiu, 
Everett, Wash. 

3 Kokomo, Ind. 
Midland, Texas 

- Culver City, Calif. 

- Great Falls, Mont. 
Tallahassee, Fla : 
Colorado Spgs., Colo, 

2. Parma, Ohio 
3. Appleton, Wis, 

. Enid, Okla. 

Plaineld, = 
Bloomfield, N. J. 

. Hamtramck, Mich. 
Muskegon, Mich. 

- Oshkosh, Wis. ..... 

. Hagerstown, Md. 
Salina, Kan 
Boise, Idaho 
Pox atello, Idaho 

b ’. Hartford, Conn 

. Ease Cleveland, Ohio 
Daytona Beach, Fla 
Danville, Va 
Pine Bluff, Ark 
Mishawaka, Ind 
Yakima, Wash. 
Wausau. Wis 
Barberton, Ohio 
Anderson, Ind 

. Gainesville, Fla 
Sandusky, Ohio 

- Linden, N. J. 

. Steubenville, Ohio 
Lake Charles, La 
Lockport, N. Y 

- Warren, Ohio 

. West Orange, N. J. 

- Wyandotte, Mich. 
Watertown, N. Y 

. St. Cloud, Minn. 
Palo Alto, Calif 

ew Kensington, Pa 
Ann Arbor, Mich 
Bangor, Me. 
Fairfield, Conn. 
Bristol, Conn. 

. Oak Ridge, Tenn. 
Vancouver, Wash 
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All cities in this group 


Waukegan, II! 
Middletown, Conn 
Elgin, Ill 

. Wilmington, N. C. 
Grand Forks, N. D 
La Crosse, Wis 
Easton, Pa 
Wauwatosa, Wis 
Pensacola, Fla 
Middletown, Ohio 

- Owensboro, Ky 

- Concord, N. H. 

- Lynchburg, Va. 
Belmont, Mass 
White Plains, N 
Lwr. Merion Twp., 
Rapid City, §. D 

. Chicopee, Mass. 
Champaign, II! 
East Hartford, 
Beverly Hills, 
Maywood, II] 

. West Haven, Conn. 
Burlington, Iowa 
Hackensack, N. J 
Montclair, N. J 
Petersburg. Va 
New London, 
Brownsville, 

. Clearwater, F 
Highland Pk 
Waltham, Mass 

. Superior, Wis 
Council Bluffs 
Cuyahoga Falls 
Granite City, Ill ” 
Lincoln Park, Mich 

- Coral Gables, Fla 
Mansfield, Ohio 

. Greenwich, Conn. 
Rock Island, Il 
Meriden, Conn 

- Norwich, Conn 

- Kearny, N. J. 

137. Norwalk, Conn 
138. Euclid, Ohio 

139. Portsmouth, Ohio 
140. Manchester, Conn. 
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1956 1956 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 


0.0 0.0 
0.0 0.0 
0.0 0 
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. Birmingham, 
- Hollywood, Fla. 


1IDAVSLWN 


. Sherman, 
- Sumter, S. 


. Great 


- Attleboro, 
. Ansonia, 


» Rate 
Winona, Minn ‘ 5 1 1 40.0 
Vineland, N. J.......... 3 10.9 42.4 


Group IX (10,000-to 


Mich. 


Mt. Clemens, Mich... 
Kingsport, Tenn. 
Medford, Ore. 


. Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Aurora, Colo. . 
Klamath Falls, Ore 
Butler, Pa. 
Elmhurst, Ill. 
Pasadena, Texas 
Victoria, Texas 
Ypsilanti, Mich 
Holland, Mich. 
Monroe, Mich 
Janesville, Wis 
Boulder, Colo. 
Austin, Minn 
Kenmore, N. 


’ Shorewood, Wis. 
. Ponca City, 


Okla. 
Longview, Ww ash 
—_— 


La Porte, Ind. 
Lawrence, Kansas 
Webster Gr roves, Mo 
yao N. ¢ . 
Floral Park, N. Y... 
M yrristown, N. J 
La Grange, IIl 
Robbinsdale, Minn 
Plainview, Texas 
Sedalia, Mo 
Meadville, Pa 
Bismarck, N. D 
Bend, Kan. 
Tiffin, Ohio 
Wooster, Ohio 

Lake Worth, Fla 
Hanford, Calif. 
Whitefish Bay, Wis 
Caldwell, Idaho 
Pittsburg, 

Frankford, 

Owosso 

Brist« \ 

Hibbing, Minn 
Frederick, Md. 
Helena, Mont 
Coffeyville, Kans 


2. Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Monterey, Calif. 
Streator, II] 


- Valparaiso, Ind. 


Kennewick, Wash 


A Connersville, Ind. 


Martinsburg, W. Va 
East Haven, Conn 
Albert Lea Minn 


. Marietta, Ohio 
Ss 


Portland _Me. 


- Reidsville, 


Berkley, 
Emporia, 


Mich. 
Kans. 


- Wisconsin Rpds., 


Leominster, 
McAlester, 


Lansing, 

Cranfor td N. 

Bellevy Pa 

Stillwater, Okla 

New Bern, i 
ustine, Fla 
City, Kans 
Minn. 


Highland Park, Texas 


: eee oe Miss. 
. Suffolk, 


Meschead. “Minn. 
Edina, Minn 
Albany, Calif 
Norfolk, Neb 
Naugatuck, Conn. 
Owatonna, Minn. 


. Watertown, Wis. 


Fergus Falls, Minn 
South Orange, N. 
Winfield, Kansas 
Sault St. Marie, Mich. 
Hawthorne, N. 
East Moline, ee 
St. Joseph, Mich 
Lamesa, Texas 
Shelton, Conn. ..... 
Mass, .... 
Conn, 
Massena, N. Y..... 
Hornell, N. Y.. 


101, 


102 


103. 
104. 


105 


106 


- Marshfield, Wis. 
b . ¥ 
- Bristol, Va. 


. Logan, 


- Red Wing, Minn. 


- Cadillac, 
- La Salle, 


. Beacon, N. 


1956 1956 
Six Months Reg. Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 
Mitchell, S. D. 
onneaut, Ohio 
Ecorse, Mich. 
Atchison, Kans. 
Winnetka, Ill. 
Central Falls, R. 


° 


0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0.0 
0. 
0 
0. 
0. 
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Virginia, Minn. ._..... 
Rocky River, Ohio 

Van Wert, Ohio 
Bowling Green, Ohio 
Utah 
Dyersburg, 

Bellefontaine, 
Charles City, 


cececco 
ccooe 


Tenn. .. 
Ohio 
lowa 


7 i 
Minn. 
Mich. 


Iwo Rivers, Wis....... 
Winchester, Conn. 
Y 


River Forest, 
Bemidji, 


cccce 


Milford, 


- Bellaire, aeitiennin 
- West Lafayette, Ind... 
- Ridgefield Pk., N. J. 
. Stoughton, Mass. 

- Webster, 


Mass. 
Conn 


Derby, . 
Mass. 


Amherst, 


. Killingly, Conn. 


Watertown, Conn 
Stonington, Conn 
Modesta, Calif. 2 
All cities in this group 
South Euclid, Ohio 1 


Roseville a? 


- Salisbury, 


Big Spring 
Daly City 


3. La Mesa, 


Uniontown 
Fort Meyers, 
Lodi, Calif 
Westfield, N 
Niles, Mich 
Walla Walla, 
Bell, Calif 


Wash 


- Rock Hill, S. C. 


2. Chicago Heights, Ill. 


Pend, Wash. 
Kinsto N. C 
Finest Ind 
Ames, lowa 


- Rahway, N. J. 
D 


Minot, N 
Casper, Wyo 
Huntington, Ind 
Goshen, Ind 
Aberdeen, S. D 


3. Ashland, Ohio 


Mt. Vernon, IIl.. 
Texarkana, Ark. 


Peru, Ind. 


- Highland Park, Ill. 


. Darien, Conn. 


. Redlands, 


Ventura, Calif. 
Napa, Calif 
Calumet City, Ill 
Alpena, Mich 

Las Cruces, N. M 
Elmwood Park, Ill. 
San Marino, Calif 
Monroe, N 
Cedar Fails 
Astoria, Ore 
North Adams, 
Newton Kans 
Faribault, Minn 
Brawley, Calif. 
Mt Pleasant, 
Boone, Iowa .. 
Monrovia, Calif 
Muskegon Hts., Mich 
Sweetwater, Texas 
Manaroneck, F 
Needham, 
Gardner, 
Wethersfield, 
Beaver Dam, 
Mankato, Minn 
So. Milwaukee, 
Hopewell, Va 
Freeport, Ill. 


Iowa 


Mass. 


Mich 


aw eon 


Fremont, Ohio 
Mansfield, Conn. 
Calif. 
Marinette, Wis 
Ironwood, Mich 
Westport, Conn. 
Grosse Pte. Pk., Mich 
. Orange, Calif. 
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1956 1956 
Six Months Reg. Pop. 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


1956 1956 
Six Months Reg. Pop 
1956 1955 1954 Rate Rate 


. Branford, Conn. 1 
North Miami, Fla » a 
El Cerrito, Calif 2 
Fort Thomas, Ky 1 
Stevens Point, Wis 2 
Wilmette, Il . 

. St. Clair Shores, Mich 
Windham, Conn 
Garden City, Kans 
Donora, Pa 
puacemne CANADIAN CITIES 
Oorvailis 
Escanaba Toronto, Ont 33 «2333 
Albion { Vancouver, B. ¢ 17 10 11 

Vernor nr 7.2 394 Montreal, Que $1 42 & 


18. 220. Maple Heights, Ohio 
22 Wallingford, Conn 

222. Niles, Ohio .. 

223. River Rouge, Mich 

224. Ocala, Fla. ..... 

225. Southington, Conn 

226. Windsor, Conn 

227. Groton, Conn 

228. Enfield, Conn. 
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MOTOR-VEHICLE INJURIES 


[hirty-one states and the District of Columbia reported more injuries 
during the first four months of 1956 than for the same period last year 
recorded fewer injuries. 


Only one state—Georgia 


For four months or less 42 states and the District of Columbia reported 
Thirty-nine states and the District tallied more injuries, while only three 


states counted fewer 


For the entire reporting period, 31 states and the District, listed more 
trafic deaths, ten recorded fewer, and one state reported no change from 


last year 


MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS AND INJURIES, BY STATES 
1956 and 1955 


1956 
% Change Ratio of 
1955 to 1956 Injuries 
Deaths Injuries to Deaths 


Months 
Reported Deaths Injuries 

oe 1956 1955 1956 1955 
TOTAL US 015 290,986 1 1¢ $17 35 
Ala 1 2 1,805* 
Ariz 
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54 ’ 
23 48 
41 
73 
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*Rural injuries 


**Death and the months reported by all states as 








Safe Tires 

Save Lives 

From Page 17 

tising men, the Inter-Industry Com- 
mittee (which calls the groups to- 
gether and coordinates their safety 
efforts) and the dealer association also 
resulted in tire industry participation 
in the May National Vehicle Safety- 
Checks in 1955 and in 1956. A high- 
light of this safety support was the 
loan of six tire company public rela- 
tions men to sefve as temporary 
representatives of the Inter-Industry 
Committee to work with states and 
communities during the 1956 Vehicle 
Safety-Check last May. The interest 
and support of the Rubber Manufac- 
turers Association makes it unanimous 
in the tire industry. 

Following the “idea” session in 
Washington to plan the “Safe Tires 
Save Lives’ campaign, the advertising 
men held a meeting in Akron to settle 
on designs for a window streamer, tire 
stack sign, and a tire center insert 
poster. These materials will all be 
produced and sent to dealers by each 
tire company. Individual companies 
also plan to include the fall program 
in regular newspaper, magazine, radio 
and television advertising. 

Meanwhile, another important 
partner in the cooperative dea will 
turn on the promotional power. The 
tire dealers association is planning a 
national press conference, a tire safety 
booklet, and a special booklet—“How 
to Tell Your Story’’—to help their 
dealers carry on local tire safety activi 
ties in the “Safe Tires’’ effort. The 
Association will urge dealers to take 
part and will tell them how 

The entire process, from the first 
get-together to the last tire inspection 
this fall, is another example of what 
competitive companies in one industry 
can accomplish in a cooperative effort 
to promote traffic safety. THE END 


Tank Truckers 
Class at MSU 

The second course on tank truck 
transportation of chemicals, gases and 
other products will be held at Michi- 
gan State University (East Lansing, 
Mich.) August 27-30 inclusive. 

The course is sponsored by Michi- 
gan State and the National Tank Truck 
Carriers, Inc., in cooperation with the 
Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., and National Truck Tank and 
Trailer Tank Institute. 

Registration information may be ob- 
tained from National Tank Truck 
Carriers, Inc., 1424 16th Street, N.W.., 
Washington 6, D. (€ 
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Tests for 
Visual Acuity 
Color Recognition 
Field of Vision 
Depth Perception : 
Reaction Time 


PROVEN BY RESEARCH — 3 »? (Simple Complen! 
USE OF PROPER TRAINING & IT'S PORTABLE . . . stand- 


ardized testing can be 


TESTING AIDS MAKES ACCIDENT . J eae 
accurately and at low 


REDUCTION FACT NOT FICTION! sant 


Tests For Night Vis 
and Glare Recovery 


SAF-]-RATER PORTO-GLARE 


TESTS FOR 
} Visual Acuity 
Field of Vision 
Depth Perception 


Color Recognition 


? 

3 

4 

5. Night Vision 
6 Glore Recovery 

7 Reaction Time 

A Complete, Portable 
Driver Testing and Train 


ing Workshop @ PORTABLE 
DURABLE 


AUTO DRIVE VISUAL ’ SEEING IS BELIEVING! 
The Traffic Quiz comes com MAGNO SAF-T BOARD 
plete with carrying case ‘ The Magnetic Traffic Board that 
@ Contains 180 questions and . 

answers based on the Uni @ Realistically presents traffic 

versal Motor Vehicle Code situations for group presenta- 

Jumbo Double Dial automatic : tion 

question selector which sporks Uses actual> scale models of 

audience participation and in = g cars, trucks, signs, stanchions 

terest e etc 

Answers visible only to in ? Proven, quick, practical way 

structor each instructor or 4 to teach drivers the PRIN 

quiz-master’ can conduct an CIPLES of SAFETY 

expert safety meeting with Also used in all types of ac- 

out preparation —— cident investigations rev 

Also contains 100 illustrations j boards and as an aid 

and Car-toons along with court trials to visually present 

Habit Attitude Section evidence 


FULLER TRAFFIC SLIDE 
LE STOPPING DISTANCE 

A scientific aid that makes it hy 3 METER 

possible to determine the speeds ‘LS. 

of vehicles involved in accidents Apis Plus Stondord Highway Markings 

quickly and with precision. Com- Y & Chort 

plete with instruction manual , 

and saddle leather case Handy, pocket sized contains 


@ Reaction, Braking and Total 
DETONATOR BLANKS 9 Stepping Distances in feet for 
~ individuals’ scoring 
not illustrated) y 
Stendard Highwuy Markings 


Includes both the explosive and location ard 1 
> esotion d meen 


the marking powder! Cleaner 
and easier than using separate 
blanks with filled gelatin cap- 
sules 


@ A Simple, Effective 


vice for, Everyones 


Porto-Clinic Instruments, Inc. 


we Be Des 
“The Largest Commer- P 0 R T 0 > C L | N I 6 sancieetieunmmneeaty 


cial Organization Spec- Please send more information on items checked below: 


3 { v& Porto-Clinic Magno Sof-T Bocrd 

lalizing in the Engineer ; Sudtrume ms Zo Saf-T-Rater Fuller Traffic Slide Rule 

ing, Designing and - ™ Porto-Glare Stopping Distance Meier 
Manufacturing of Driver 298 BROADWAY Auto-Drive Visual Combination Detonator Blanks 
Training and Testing Name 


Equipment.” NEW YORK 7,_N..-Y. , 
ompany 


WOrth 2-4974-5-6 Address 
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What’s Cookin’ in the Field 


From Page 19 


dev elopment of community trafhc 


safety councils. The conference 
windup took place at a banquet in the 
Crystal Ballroom of the Royal Alex 
andra Hotel, where the guest speaker 
was Pyke Johnson, of Washington, 


D. C., former president and chief ad- 


ministrative officer of the Automotive 


Safety Foundation 


Baldwin New Director 
Commander Lucian E. Baldwin, 
U.S.N. (ret.) has been named execu- 
tive director of the Northwest Florida 
Safety Council, Pensacola, Fla., Wil- 





of conditions. 


THE “EYES” HAVE IT.... 


Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple. effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 

The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 


It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 


Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD 


EMIGSVILLE, PA. 











Model 66 Deluxe 


ONE-MAN 


SPEED 
ENFORCEMENT 


SPEED-WATCH 


Proven by over 900 users 
*% Better Enforcement 
* Less Speeding 

* Fewer Accidents 


Write for complete information: 


TRAFFIC-HOUSE 


BOX 201 MARSHALL, MICH. 


Originators and Manufacturers Since 1951 


us at Booth 28, International Association of Chiefs of Police Convention, Chicago 


liam A. Leonard, Jr., president, an- 
nounced May 22. 

At the same time Leonard urged 
other plants in the area to follow the 
lead of Chemstrand and St. Regis 
Paper Co. which have taken out the 
first plant memberships in the organi- 
zation. Chemstrand paid in $2,000 and 
St. Regis $1,500. 

Commander Baldwin, recently re 
tired from Naval Service after 31 
years. His last assignment, was se- 
curity officer for the Pensacola Naval 
Air Station. 


Bob Schmal to E.P.L. 

Bob Schmal, district representative, 
National Safety Council's Field Service 
Department for the past year, took 
over as sales manager for Electronic 
Protection, Inc., a subsidiary of Stand- 
ard Coil Products Company, Melrose 
Park, IIl., June 15. 

Since joining the staff of NSC in 
1951, he has served as secretary of 
the Police Division and Traffic Court 
Division of the Council, and was sec- 
retary for the Committee on Tests for 
Intoxication. He is a graduate of the 
long course at the Traffic Institute, 
Northwestern University, and has 
written a number of articles that have 
appeared in safety and police publica- 
tions throughout the country. 

Prior to joining the NSC staff he 
served for more than nine years as 
a member of the Hammond, Ind., po- 
lice department. 

Electronic Protection, Inc. manufac- 
tures the new El-Tec radio traffic con- 
trollers, electronic systems for con- 
trolling traffic from moving emergency 
vehicles, and other traffic 
devices. 


control 


Pendleton Assumes Directorship 

Colonel Forrest C. Pendleton as- 
sumed the duties of director of the De- 
partment of Public Safety, Louisiana, 
on May 15. Having graduated from 
Georgetown University, Law School, 
Colonel Pendleton practiced law for 
several years in Washington, D. C. He 
was later appointed special agent of 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
and assigned to the Kansas City Of- 
fice. He was named division super- 
intendent of the southern states in 
1913 and assigned to the New Orleans 
office. Since 1920, he has been en- 
gaged in his own business, the Pendle- 
ton Detective Agency. In assuming 
the directorship, Colonel Pendleton as- 
sured the citizens of Louisiana of his 
wholehearted interest and efforts in 
furthering traffic safety in the state, 
and of his complete cooperation with 
all safety groups and law enforcement 
agencies. 
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Hoosier “Sky Troopers” 
Indiana State Police troopers are 

literally “taking the measure’ of er- 

rant motorists from the air these days. 


Speeding cars are being timed by 


“sky troopers’ over measured courses 
painted on highway pavements in the 
newest enforcement procedure devised 
by Supt. Frank A. Jessup to stop in- 
jury-producing smashups. It will be 
used throughout the state to spot ir 
responsible drivers, he announced. 

Here’s how it works: Spotters in 
state police airplanes team with troop- 
ers in prowl cars at high accident fre- 
quency stretches of highway. The 
pavement at these points has been con 
verted into a gigantic yardstick by 
white lines painted every eighth of a 
mile, Fast-moving vehicles are clocked 
by stopwatch from the air as they hit 
the graduated zone. 

If a speeding infraction is observed, 
a description of the car is flashed by 
radio from the plane to the patrol car. 
The driver is then halted and arrested. 

While the No. 1 goal is to stop ex- 
cessive speeds, the unique enforcement 
technique is also aimed at other haz- 
ardous moving violations. These in- 
clude following too closely, passing on 
hills and curves, improper turns, fail- 
ure to observe stop signs, dangerously 
slow drivers, and weaving in traffic. 

“Speed combined with one or more 
of these violations cause most col- 
lisions,”’ Superintendent Jessup pointed 
out. 

“There's no place on today’s con- 
gested roads for the intentional or care- 
less driver. We will use every avail- 
able enforcement tool to get them off.”’ 

The air-ground teams will help 
eliminate dangerous, high-speed chases 
of violators by troopers over crowded 
rural and suburban roads, he added. 
The patrol coverage of the force will 
be increased ‘‘substantially.”’ 

Virgil W. Smith, state highway 
commission chairman, said his depart- 
ment will cooperate by marking state 
and federal roads over Indiana for the 
state police airmen. The project will 
be under Col. George E. Burritt, high- 
way department safety director. 

Speeds up to 93 miles an hour have 
been clocked by the flying state po- 
licemen since the procedure was in- 
augurated in July. Most of those ar- 
rested were clocked in the late 70’s or 
middle 80's. 

Sgt. Robert H. Myers, Indianapolis, 
senior State Police pilot, said traffic 
violations are clearly visible from 800 
or 900 feet. The plan is, he said, to 
operate the airplanes for short periods 
at several locations on a single day. 
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Eliminate 


‘2 F si 7 
Min, 


with EL-TEC 
RADIO TRAFFIC CONTROLLERS 


Crashes like this Cost Lives . . . Property .. . Money . . . and tie-up 
badly needed equipment and highly trained personnel. These tragedies 
virtually can be eliminated! 


The driver of an emergency vehicle can have uncontested, clear right- 


of-way for blocks ahead 


. he can stop all traffic on his route. He does it 


with EL-TEC, an electronics system for controlling traffic from a moving 


emergency vehicle. 


EL-TEC is new, but years of research and development have proved 
its dependability. The system and equipment have been hailed as the 
most important stride in emergency traffic safety in many years. 


EL-TEC has been commended by the nation’s leading police, fire 


and traffic officials as 
Highway Commissions 


SUEZ 


SE 


well as various State Safety Committees and 





ci Electronic Protection Inc. 


— 


Subsidiary of Standard Coil Products Co. Inc. 


2089 North Hawthorne Avenue - Melrose Park, Illinois 
The Only FCC Approved System For Emergency Traffic Control 
6401 


GET THE FACTS! 
SEND COUPON TODAY: 


You owe it to yourself, your com- 
munity, your firemen, policemen 
and all emergency drivers to learn 
how low-cost, reliable EL-TEC 
Radio Traffic Controllers can save 
lives, prevent suffering, cut down 
property damage, keep all emer- 
gency equipment "'in service." 


cm 
ELECTRONIC PROTECTION INC. 
Subsidiary of Standard Coil Products Co. Inc 
2089 North Hawthorne Avenue, Melrose Park, Illinois 
Please hove representative call 
Please send literature on EL-TEC 
Nome 


Title 


Address. 





TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an opportu- 
nity to keep abreast of safety 
equipment. The coupon below 
will bring FREE to those re- 
sponsible for the recommenda- 
tion or purchase of equipment 
any or all of the catalogs listed. 








1. “El-Tec Electronic-Traffic 
Emergency Control’: Detailed in this 
four-page folder are the four basic 
pre-requisites of simplicity, control, 
flexibility and economy required of an 
emergency traffic control system. Non- 
technical in its treatment, the litera- 
ture is designed to answer the type 
of queries made by city governments, 
police and fire departments to the 
company’s field sales force. Illustrated 
liberally with actual photographs of 
the equipment and its actual applica- 
tion. Electronic Protection, Ine. 


2. Emergency Brake System: 
Four-page bulletin describes and illus- 
trates a Hydro-Air emergency brake 
system for all air and vacuum-braked 
vehicles. The brake system can be 
easily applied to new or existing 
trucks, buses, tractors and trailers, off- 
the-road equipment and other heavy 
vehicles equipped with air or vacuum 
service brakes. The brake system—a 
hydraulically-operated secondary 
brake system providing positive con- 
trolled emergency braking for heavy 
vehicles. According to manufacturers 
complete independence from existing 
brake power sources insures against 
accidents and “runaways” caused by 
air failure or vacuum locks. Fawick 
Brake Division, Fawick Corp. 

3. Civil Defense Evacuation 
Signs: Bulletin features civil defense 
evacuation route signs in accordance 
with the latest Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration specifications. Signs illustrated 
in this brochure are standard designed 
to include dimensions, shape, color 
combinations, symbols and reflectori- 
zation. National Safety Engineers. 


4. Defrosto Safety Mirrors: By 
providing truck, bus, or car drivers 
with full vision rear work on both 
sides of vehicle, literature describes 
how Defrosto safety mirrors help pre- 
vent accidents and promote safe driv- 
ing. The vision from the drive wheels 
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that gives the drivers the knowledge 
of all happenings at all times. The 
safety mirrors derive their name from 
their unique electrical defroster fea- 
ture—a 6-volt or 12-volt heating unit 
which can be installed inside both 
mirrors, keeping them free from frost, 
snow or ice. Ted Prutsman Defrosto 
Mirrors, Inc. 

5. Lantern Maintenance: An illus- 
trated instruction sheet showing 
proper maintenance and operation of 
kerosene lanterns is available. It is 
designed especially for personnel di- 
rectly concerned with the operation 
and care of lanterns. R. FE. Dietz Co. 

6. Safety Patrol Equipment: 12- 
page, two-color catalog features com- 
pany’s line of safety patrol equipment. 
Featured are: high visibility all-rub- 
ber rain-coats sets available in white, 
yellow and black. Also, shown are 
patrol belts, caps and helmets, patrol 
badges, school traffic signs, ete. Grau- 
bard’s Inc. 


Traffic Engineers’ Conference 

The fourth Traffic Engineering Con- 
ference sponsored by the traffic safety 
division engineering committee of the 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC, 
was held June 15, in the Music Build- 
ing on the UCLA Campus. Twenty- 
seven cities and two counties in the 
state of California were represented 
by the 83 persons attending. Since 
their inception in 1954, the area-wide 
trafic engineering conferences have 
been designed to establish uniformity, 
serve as a means for exchanging ideas, 
and acquaint traffic engineering per- 
sonnel throughout the Greater Los 
Angeles Area with the latest tech- 
niques in this field. This year's pro- 
gram concerned the legibility, prepara- 
tion and use of warning, regulatory 
and directional signals. In addition 
the program featured an explanation 
and demonstration of the use of radar 
in speed determination, In past years 
the conferences have covered school 
crossing protection, trafhe control 
functions, and law changes pertinent 
to trafhc engineering 


SAFETY comes FIRST 
REFLECTIVE 
BICYCLE LICENSES 


YOUR TOWN 
YOUR STATE 
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SELF-STICKING PERMANENT 
VISIBLE 4 MILE AT NIGHT 


Four colors available: 
RED GOLD SILVER or YELLOW 


CARSTEN PRODUCTS 


15406 THOMAS ALLEN PARK, MICH. 








AGAIN and AGAIN 
LIVES WERE SAVED 


by the quick use of the 


STEPHENSON “MINUTEMAN” 
RESUSCITATOR 


The first defense in all emergencies 
involving respiration. 

Easy to operate, can start breathing 
“for the victim in seconds. 
Safe Efficient Simple 

(Weight 30 pounds) 


Write for FREE demonstration or for 
pamphlet S-308. 


“Makers of the Harger Drunkometer 
and Breathalyzer for determination of 
intoxication by analysis of breath.” 
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“Mr. SENATOR Ross, HOW SAY YOU?” 

In the deathly silence of the Senate cham- 
ber, the freshman Senator from Kansas 
looked down, as he put it, into his own grave. 

On deliberately trumped-up charges, the 
bitterly fanatic leaders of Ross’s party were 
trying to vote President Johnson out of office 
—because Johnson stood between them and 
their revenge on the defeated South. 

Ross, they knew, also disliked Johnson 
and wanted to punish the South. But, taking 
no chances, they had warned him to vote 
“guilty” or face political suicide. 

And now, on that historic May morning in 
1868, the verdict had come to hang com- 
pletely on his vote. First falteringly, then 
loudly, he gave it: “Not guilty!” 

That was sheer moral principle speaking. 
Edmund Ross refused to join a move he 
thought would wreck the historic powers of 
the Presidency. For this, he lost his future, 
lost his good name, and saved for himself 
only what he had saved for everyone: our 
democracy. 

Into the whole fabric of American democ- 
racy is woven the steel-tough moral fiber of 
men like Edmund Ross. Braver even than 
battle courage, it has helped America be- 
come strong in many ways. So strong, that, 
today, one of the world’s greatest guarantees 
of security is U.S. Sav ings Bonds. 

For it is not American principal, but 
American principles, that back these Bonds. 
So, for yourself and your country, invest in 
Lnited States Savings Bonds regularly. And 
hold on to them. 


It’s actually easy to save—when you buy Series 
E Savings Bonds through the Payroll Savings 
Plan. Once you've signed up at your pay office, 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive pay good interest © a year, compounded 
half-yearly when held to maturity. And the longer 
you hold them, the better your return. Even after 
maturity, they go on earning 10 years more. So 
hold on to your Bonds! Join Payroll Savings to- 
day—or buy Bonds where you bank. 


QC 


Safe as America - U.S. Savings Bonds 
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STRIKE A CRUSHING 


TO TRAFFIC 
SLAUGHTER... 


Official Vehicle Inspection Programs have re- 
duced the death toll in traffic accidents as much as 
30% in some areas. And such a program can be set 
up on a completely self-amortizing basis when you 
use Weaver Safety Lane* Equipment. This is the 
same equipment that is used by most Official 
Vehicle Inspection Stations throughout the world. 
It fits all inspection programs whether state owned 
and operated ...municipally operated ...or where 
car dealers and repair shops are the approved 


The hum i -an’t comprehend the aggregate ‘ 
The human mind can’t ow" BErs method of checking. 


agony, and heartbreak and broken lives behind the 
traffic accident figures — 38,300 dead, 1,350,000 in- Write today for full facts on a proven inspection 
jured. If the mind could, the clamor for action would program that works. You'll be amazed at the sim- 
be immediate, and overpowering. You owe it to your plicity and speed of checking when Weaver equip- 
citizens to vigorously promote at least these two ment is used. 

proven ways to cut the toll. 


“A “Safety Lane’ includes a Weaver Headlight Tester, a Weaver 
Automatic Brake Tester, and a Weaver Wheel Alignment Tester 


# Safety Lanes ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAVER MANUFACTURING COMPANY e SPRINGFIELD, ILL., U.S.A. 


Leaders in Automotive Safety Equipment for Over 25 Years 





